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THE POLITICAL AND MILITARY ACTIVITIES 
OF THE GERMAN ELEMENT IN 
ST. LOUIS, 1859-1861 


BY VIRGIL C. BLUM* 


In 1860 the state of Missouri ranked sixth among the 
states in the size of its immigrant German population.! There 
were then 88,487 German immigrants within the boundaries 
of the state. Though many of these were scattered throughout 
Warren, Franklin, Gasconade, St. Charles, and Osage coun- 
ties, yet no less than 50,510 had settled in the city of St. 
Louis.2 The rapid influx of Germans into the state of Missouri 
was due in great measure to two main causes: first, the political 
upheavals in the Germanies; and second, Gottfried Duden’s 
glowing description of Missouri and his idyllic accounts of 
American life in general. 


A large portion of the German immigrants who came to 
Missouri during the thirties and forties of the nineteenth 
century were exiles from their fatherland. When, in 1830 and 
1848, the sporadic and futile revolutionary efforts of German 
liberals to unify the Germanies and to set up a more democratic 
goverment had. failed, the consequent reaction forced many of 
the liberals to seek political freedom elsewhere.* In America the 
exiles of the first revolution were generally known as Dreis- 
sigers; those who came as a consequence of the second revolu- 
tion were called the ‘‘Forty-Eighters.” 


These immigrants were by no means the riffraff of the 
Germanies. Many of the Dreissigers had been college pro- 


*VIRGIL C. BLUM, 8. J., a native of Iowa, was educated at Dowling College, 
Des Moines, Iowa, Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska, and St. Louis 
University, receiving B.A. and M.A. degrees. He taught for three years at 
Campion High School, Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, and is now completing his 
course in theology at St. Mary's College, St. Marys, Kansas. 

1U. 8S. Bureau of the Census, Population of the United States in 1860; Com- 
piled from the Original Returns of the Eighth Census (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1864), Introduction xxix. 

2Ibid., xxix, xxxii. In 1860 there were 10,009 English, 5,283 French, and 
43,464 Irish immigrants in the state of Missouri. JIbid., p. 301. 

Ferdinand Schevill, A History of Europe from the Reformation to the Present 
Day (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1930), rp. 486-509. 
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fessors, government officials, architects, lawyers, preachers, 
civil engineers, merchants, and writers in their native land.‘ 
In fact Ernest D. Kargau, a St. Louis journalist in 1859, 
maintains that the first period brought exclusively men of 
learning and standing. The ‘Forty-Eighters,” on the other 
hand, can be divided into two classes; namely, men of higher 
culture, most of whom were physicians, clergymen, teachers, 
artists, merchants, farmers, officials, and other professional 
men, and secondly, men of little education, most of whom 
were mechanics, peasants, journeymen, and laborers. These 
latter came to escape imprisonment, persecution, and even 
death following the unsuccessful revolution.® 

Duden’s accounts exerted a tremendous influence in 
bringing German imigrants to America and to Missouri. 
According to Kargau, the Duden accounts became the direct 
cause of the formation of the Giessener Emigration Society—® 
a group organized in Giessen to encourage “‘emigration on a 
large scale from Germany to the North American free-states.’’? 


Duden, a distinguished German lawyer, soldier, and 
author, arrived in St. Louis on October 26, 1824, inspected the 
agricultural possibilities of the state, and finally bought and 
cultivated a farm in Montgomery County along the Missouri. 
His purpose, according to his own reports, was the hope of 
finding the means of ameliorating the condition of his country- 
men. During his three years residence in Missouri, he gathered 
material for a book which was published soon after his return 
to Germany. The complete report can be found elsewhere in 
this Review;® consequently a few brief references must suffice. 
He refers ‘to “the great fertility of the soil, its enormous ex- 


4Carl Wittke, We Who Built America: The Saga of the Immigrant (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939), p. 191. 

5Ernest D. Kargau, *‘Missouri’s German Immigration,”’ Missouri Historical 
Society Collections, II (January, 1900), 30; Walter Harrison Ryle, Missouri: 
Union or Secession (Nashville, Tenn.: George Peabody College for Teachers, 
1931), p. 17. 

6Kargau, “Missouri's German Immigration,’’ Missouri Historical Soctety 
Collections II (January, 1900), 23. 

TWilliam G. Bek, ‘“‘The Followers of Duden,”’ Missouri Historical Review 
XVIII, No. 2 (July, 1924), 418. 

8William G. Bek, “Gottfried Duden’s Reports, 1824-1827,"" Missouri His- 
torical Review XII, No. 1 (October, 1917), 3-8. The complete series of letters 
were published in the Missouri Historical Review, Vols. XII and XIII. 
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panse, the mild climate,. . . the absolute safety of person and 
property, the very low rate of taxation” as the “real founda- 
tion of the fortunate position of the Americans.’’® And with 
the optimism of a pioneer, he says that ‘the prospects are 
most favorable for tanners, skilled mechanics, joiners, masons, 
carpenters, saddlers, and blacksmiths.”” Moreover, he reminds 
the industrialists that “there is a great lack of glass factories 
.... Beer brewers would quickly become rich on the Missouri, 
The manufacturers of chemicals. . .would find in all the western 
states enticing opportunities for their business.’ 

Thousands of Germans answered the alluring invitation 
of Gottfried Duden. The expectation of political freedom and 
economic opportunities in the land of liberty across the sea— 
these were the hopes that Duden instilled in their restless 
hearts. 


MISSOURI—THE STATE OF THEIR ADOPTION 


By the time they reached America and had staked off 
their plot of soil in Missouri, the land of their adoption was in 
ferment over the slavery question. The sort of unity which 
they had failed to accomplish in their fatherland was now 
being threatened in the United States. The rift between the 
North and the South was gradually becoming an open breach. 


Though Missouri was above the Mason-Dixon Line, the 
majority of her people were tolerant toward slavery, though 
few favored secession. She was the only border slave state 
west of the Mississippi and was surrounded on three sides by 
free soil.!! The constituent elements of her population partially 
account for her attitude, for while 475,246 free persons resi- 
dent in Missouri in 1860 were born within its borders, 431,294 
were born in some other state or territory of the United States. 
Of the latter number 273,500 (or 63%) were from states south 
of the Mason-Dixon Line.” If we were to add to this number 


®Ibid., XIII, 171. 

107%bid., XIII, 178. 

llFloyd Calvin Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, Land of Contrast 
and People of Achievements (Chicago: The Lewis Publishing Company, 1943), 
I, 820. 

20. S, Bureau of the Census,’ Population of the United States in 1860, p. 301. 
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those born of southern parentage, the number thus connected 
with the South would probably reach sixty-five or seventy per 
cent. 

However in the decade immediately preceding the Civil 
War, Missouri began to share in the economic development 
of the North and West and in material interests began to be 
more northern and western than southern. Slavery was losing 
its importance in many counties, and in the state as a whole, 
slave labor was less and less an essential part of the economic 
system. In 1857 St. Louis obtained through rail communica- 
tions with the Atlantic seaboard by means of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad from East St. Louis. This railroad gave the 
state a fast outlet for her many products to the industrial 
East and as a consequence, river traffic began to decline 
noticeably,!* so much so that the Census Report of 1860 states 
that ‘‘As an outlet to the ocean for the grain trade of the west, 
the Mississippi river has almost ceased to be depended upon 
by merchants.’"* Thus while the commercial link with the 
South was being lessened, one was being forged with the East. 
Intelligent business men realized that Missouri’s future pros- 
perity would grow dut of commercial relations with the eastern 
markets. While Missouri possessed raw materials, the East 
could furnish manufactured products and reserves of capital." 
Secession, realistic business men knew, would isolate Missouri 
commercially and industrially. 

The slave population of Missouri was comparatively 
small. In 1860 there were only 114,931 negro slaves, i.e., 9.7 per 
cent of the entire population,!’ while in 1830 the percentage of 
slaves had been as high as 17.7 per cent (25,091 slaves).'® 
Furthermore, Missouri was a state of small slaveholders. Of 


BJonas Viles, A History of Missouri for High Schools (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1933), pp. 147-172. 

4U. S. Bureau of the Census, Agriculture of the United States in 1860 Com- 
piled from the Original Returns of the Eighth Census (Washington, D. C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1864), Introduction clvii. 

George Winston Smith, ‘‘New England Business Interests in Missouri 
During the Civil War,”’ Missouri Historical Review XLI, No. 1 (October, 1946), 
1-18. 

16Missouri Republican (St. Louis), January 23, 1861. 

17U. S. Bureau of the Census, Population of the United States in 1860, p. 
283. 

18. S. Bureau of the Census, The Scventh Census of the United States: 
1850 (Washington, D. C.: Robert Armsirong, Public Printer, 1853), p. 665. 
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the 24,320 families holding one or more slaves, one-third 
(6,893 families) held but one, and 17,349 of them owned less 
than six. The state had but 540 families holding twenty or 
more slaves each, and only 191 possessing thirty or more 
slaves each.!* 


The consequence of all these co-existing circumstances is 
very aptly and very succinctly summarized by Floyd C. Shoe- 
maker as follows: ‘Missouri was a fairly strong slave state, 
a fairly strong free-soil state, and also, a very strong southern 
state.’’2° 


THE GERMAN ATTITUDE TOWARDS SLAVERY AND DISUNION 


In this maelstrom of secessionists and unionists, of pro- 
southerners and pro-northerners, of pro-slavery elements and 
abolitionists, most of the Germans of Missouri took an un- 
compromising attitude against slavery and for the retention 
of the Union. Typical of this attitude were the Giessener 
Society’s ‘‘Call’’ which specifically stated ‘That none of the 
branch societies shall sanction the legal existence of any kind 
of aristocracy, and that each shall forever renounce the intro- 
duction of slavery,’’! and the bold attack on slavery by the 
Hermanner Wochenblait, published in Hermann, Missouri, in 
1843.22 Also indicative of this attitude was the report of Gert 
Goebel, a witness of the great rebellion, that the Germans 
“were indiscriminately considered to be abolitionists,” and 
were “almost unanimously opposed to slavery,’™ and the 
indictment of the South by Carl Schurz, a prominent German 
immigrant and politician, who said that “our [northern] 
laboring man must be a free man, in order to be what he ought 
to be, an intelligent laborer. ... your [southern] laboring man 


190. S. Bureau of the Census, Agriculture of the United States in 1860, pp. 
233-234. 

20Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 820-821. : 

21Bek, ‘‘The Followers of Duden,’’ Missouri Historical Review, XVIII, 
No. 2, (July, 1924), 421. 

22Bek, ‘‘The Followers of Duden,”’ Missouri Historical Review, XVII, No. 
1 (October, 1922), 54. 

Bek, ‘‘The Followers of Duden,’’ Missouri Historical Review, XVII, No. 
3, (April, 1923), 339. 
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must be a brute in order to remain what you want him to be, a 
slave.’’4 


Before 1855 most of the German immigrants were 
members of the Democratic party* but with the passing of 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill} under the leadership of Douglas 
this allegiance came to an abrupt end.”* In Chicago, Germans 
labelled Douglas “The Benedict Arnold of 1854,” and burned 
the “Little Giant’’ in effigy. Moreover, as early as 1852 some 
German-American Democratic party leaders began to show 
concern about the party’s support of slave interests. ‘To 
those who would fain draw us into the ranks of the pro-slavery 
party by showing us a beer mug,”’ wrote a disgruntled German, 
“we will reply that we would rather submit to annoying 
measures than betray the grand principles of liberty.’’?? 

Already in 1854 the powerful Anzeiger-des Westens of St. 
Louis, the first German newspaper published in Missouri, 
wrote “‘we are for the abolition of slavery in Missouri, but only 
constitutionally and in a manner to pay due respect to the 
just claims of the citizens of the State.’** And by 1860 the 
Wochentlicher Anzeiger des Westens could report that ‘the 
Germans in Ohio have abandoned the Democrats! The Ger- 
mans in Indiana have all voted with the Republicans! The 
Germans in Pennsylvania have gone over to the Republican 
camp by the thousands—and in Illinois and New York they 
will do the same.’”*® 


When the Missouri Republican began to recommend 
armed neutrality®® as a policy for. Missouri, the Anzeiger im- 
mediately took up the challenge. It boldly stated that under 
armed neutrality the secessionists would arm to the hilt and 


*%Carl Schurz, The Doom of Slavery (St. Louis: 1861), pp. 29-30, quoted 
in Ryle, Missouri: Union or Secession, p. 162. 

2Wittke, We Who Built America, p. 242. 

2%The Cincinnati Gazette reported eighty German newspapers against the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, 1854, and only eight in favor ofit. Cf. Herman Eduard 
vol Holst, A Constitutional and Political History of the United States (Chicago: 
Callaghan and Company, 1885), IV, 429 note. 

27Wittke, We Who Built America, pp. 244-245. 

2%Anzeiger des Westens (St. Louis), July 21, 1854, quoted in Missouri 
Republican, July 24, 1854. 

29 Wochentlicher Anzeiger des Westens, October 2, 1860. 

30Missouri Republican, April 22, 1861. 
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then cast off the mask to join the South.** We may be quite 
sure that the Anseiger reflected the popular German senti- 
ment,® because, as J. Thomas Scharf says, the editor, Henry 
Boernstein, and the publisher, Charles L. Bernays, were 
among the most prominent German leaders of St. Louis. 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND THE WIDE AWAKES ORGANIZED 


It was not until the winter of 1860 that the Republican 
party was organized in St. Louis. Delegates were sent to the 
Chicago National convention, and efforts were made to or- 
ganize the party throughout Missouri. The anti-slavery 
attitude of the German element immediately became apparent 
in the resolutions adopted prior to the Republican convention 
at a conference of the Germans in the Deutsches Haus in 
Chicago on May 15th and later presented to the convention. 
These resolutions stated among other things, that “while we 
firmly adhere to the principles of the Republican party. . . 
platform of 1856, we desire that they be applied in a sense 
most hostile to slavery.” Commenting on these resolutions, 


F. I. Herriott remarked that ‘‘there is the same ruthless op- 
position to slavery that the Germans, especially the ‘Forty- 
eighters’ almost invariably exhibited.’ 

Upon the return of the Republican delegation from the 
Chicago convention, Francis Preston Blair, Jr. made his 
memorable Lucas Market address in which he declared: “I 
will support Abraham Lincoln because he represents the cause 


%1Anzeiger des Westens, April 23, 1861. 

82All the Germans were not liberals; neither were they all Republicans. By 
1860 German Catholics had two churches on the south side, St. Mary’s (1845) 
and Sts. Peter and Paul (c. 1855), and two on the north side, St. Joseph's (1846) 
and St. Liborous. In addition St. Vincent's parish was largely German. The 
sentiments of these large groups were certainly not reflected by the liberal 
Anzeiger. Moreover, most, if not all of these Germans continued to adhere 
to the Democratic party. In addition to the Catholic element there were groups 
of Old Lutherans scattered throughout the city with similar political senti- 
ments. 

%John Thomas Scharf, History of St. Louis City and County . . . (Philadel- 
phia: Louis H. Everts and Company, 1883), I, 932-934. 

«F. I. Herriott, ‘“‘The German Conference in the Deutsches Haus, Chicago, 
May 14-15, 1860, and the Candidacy of Edward Bates and Abraham Lincoln 
in the Ensuant National Republican Convention,"’ Transactions of the Illinois 
State Historical Society, XXXV, (1928), 131, 189. 
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of human rights and the preservation of the Union.’ There- 
after Blair became the acknowledged leader of the Republican 
organization in Missouri. 

When the Republicans began to campaign, they met with 
bitter and violent opposition. “Mr. Blair while speaking was 
frequently interrupted by yells and blasphemies from political 
opponents,” reports James Peckham, an eye-witness, “‘but his 
successors upon the platform met with severer treatment... . 
These scenes,” continues Peckham, “. . .resulted in an or- 
ganization, which, in ability for self-defense, in thorough 
system and perfect understanding and purpose among mem- 
bers, has néver been surpassed by any political club in 
America.’ 

Thus came into being the celebrated club of St. Louis 
Wide Awakes. Its purpose was the maintenance of order 
at the Republican campaign meetings. That it accom- 
plished this purpose very effectively is attested by the fact 
that throughout the national campaign of 1860 no city in the 
nation could boast of such perfect freedom of speech and such 


perfect order and quiet at its political meetings as St. Louis 
possessed.*7 Headquarters for the Wide Awakes were on the 
southeast corner of Seventh and Chestnut streets. 


When a Republican meeting was scheduled, the club mem- 
bers would march in procession from headquarters to the ap- 
pointed place and take their position along the outer fringe of 
the crowd. If the meeting was at night, each man would be 
equipped with a lighted lamp placed securely on the end of a 
heavy stick.** James Peckham gives an interesting picture 
of these meetings: 


At the first two meetings which the Wide Awakes thus attended, the enemy, 
not understanding the purposes of the club, began their usual serenade 
of yells and cheers, but they were speedily initiated into the mysteries of 


%5Charles P. Johnson, Personal Recollections of Some of Missouri’s Eminent 
Statesmen and Lawyers (St. Louis: Press of Real Estate Printing and Publish- 
ing Company, 1903), p. 14 quoted by Ryle, Missouri: Union or Secession, 
p. 161. 

%jJames Peckham, General Nathaniel Lyon and Missouri in 1861 (New 
York: American News Company, 1866), Introduction p. xii. 

377 bid., pp. xii-xiii. 

38Ibid.,!p. xiii. 
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the new order; which initiation consisted in being besmeared with burning 
camphene, and vigorously beaten with leaded sticks.®® 


Membership in the Wide Awakes clubs, of course, was 
open to anyone interested in helping the Republican party. 
However, the Anzeiger writes that ‘‘we are proud that the 
Germans under the banner of the Wide Awakes are not only 
in the majority, but with few exceptions all the members are 
Germans.’’4° 

Addressing itself to the club members on election day, 
November 6, 1860, the Anzeiger wrote: “If the great event of 
today does not come your way, if you allow Lincoln to be 
defeated, then you have labored in vain for months. Alles ist 
dann love’s labor lost.’’ And it urged the readers ‘‘to go to the 
polls today, and our victory is certain. We have engaged in 
and won so many Republican battles, let us not be supine 
today in the decisive battle.’””’ But with apparent premonition 
of the ultimate outcome, it added, ‘‘we know full well that 
the greatest majority for Lincoln in our county will not deter- 
mine the Presidential candidate of the state, but we also know 
that our friends. .. expect that we will not be unfaithful to our 
flag.”"*! The Anzeiger’s premonition was correct. The valiant 
efforts of Frank Blair and the Wide Awakes carried St. Louis 
County for the Republican party, but the state was lost. Had 
Lincoln’s party been able to organize effectively throughout 
the entire state, and had the Wide Awakes been able to give 
their forceful assistance, the results of the election might have 
been different in Missouri.” 


THE STRUGGLE FOR MISSOURI BEGINS 


On January 3, 1861, Claiborne F. Jackson took the oath 
of office as governor of Missouri and gave his inaugural address. 


97 bid., p. xiii. 

40 Anzeiger des Westens, November 6, 1860. 

41] bid. 

42A pparently the German vote was more effective in other western states. 
“It is generally recognized today,” says Donnal V. Smith, “that Lincoln could 
never have carried the Northwest in 1860, and with it the country, without 
German’support.” Donnal V. Smith, ‘Influence of the Foreign-Born Vote in 
the Election of 1860" Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XIX (September, 
1932), 192. 
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In the course of the address he said that in the event of a con- 
flict between the North and the South ‘Missouri will not be 
found to shrink from the duty which her position upon the 
border imposes; her honor, her interests, and her sympathies 
point alike in one direction, and determine her fo stand by the 
South.”’® 

Taking his cue from the Governor, State Senator Samuel 
B. Churchill of St. Louis introduced a bill, January 7, 1861, 
authorizing a state convention to consider the relations existing 
between the government of the United States and the govern- 
ment and people of the state of Missouri. This bill passed the 
House, January 17th, and the Senate, January 18th, by great 
majorities.“ Thereafter the jubilant southern rights men re- 
ceived ‘‘with the most extreme pomposity the rebel emissaries 
whom the Gulf States forwarded to Missouri to seduce her 
from her allegiance to the Union.” ‘To the casual observer,” 
wrote a close associate of the Governor ‘“‘it [secession] seemed 
to be irresistible, and the Southern Rights people were exultant 
and even defiant.’ 


But the sentiments of Jefferson City were evidently not 
the sentiments of the rest of Missouri. This was admirably 
expressed by Representative Aikman Welch of Johnson 
County in a letter to Abiel Leonard, a leading Whig lawyer of 
Missouri: “I agree with the sentiment . . . in your letter, that 
the people of Missouri . . . . should and will ‘take care that 
that which was intended as a Hartford Convention to hatch 
treason, should be turned to a glorious Union Convention.’ ’’47 


On January 11, 1861, the Amzeiger announced a mass 
union meeting of the members of all parties interested in 


&The Messages and Proclamations of the Governors of the State of Missouri. 
Compiled and edited by Buel Leopard and Floyd C. Shoemaker (Columbia 
Mo.: The State Historical Society of Missouri, 1922), III, 333-234 

“Journal of the Senate of the State of Missouri at the First Session of the 
Twenty-First General Assembly (Jefferson City: W.G. Cheeuey, Public Printer, 
1861), pp. 60, 96; Journal of the House of Representatives of the State of 
Missouri at the First Session of the Twenty-First General Assembly (Jefferson City: 
W. G. Cheeney, Public Printer, 1861), p. 106. 

45Peckham, General Nathaniel Lyon and Missouri in 1861, p. 28. 

“Thomas L. Snead, The Fight for Missouri, from the Election of Lincoln to 
the Death of Lyon (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1886), p. 34. 

‘7Letter from Aikman Welch to Abiel Leonard, January 22, 1861, Abiel 
Leonard Papers (State Historical Society of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.). 
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preserving the Union. On the following day this same news 
paper printed its Union-manifesto: 


If Congress declares that all territories shall have slaves—St. Louis stands 
by the Union. 


If it declares the South for slavery and the North for no slavery—St. Louis 
stands by the Union. 


If it determines that all territories must be free and remain so—St. Louis 
stands by the Union. 
We stand by the Union no matter what may turn up, because only in and 


through the Union is St. Louis great, a prospering city and Missouri a state 
of growing wealth. 


The Missouri Republican reported the Union meeting 
and quoted the following resolution as having been adopted: 


Resolve, That the Republican party of the city and county of St. Louis, 
in the present crisis deems it proper and in accordance with the dictates of 
patriotism, to merge all political distinctions and to this end do solemnly 
pledge our fortunes, our sacred honors, and, if need be, our lives, to the 
maintenance of the Union, Federal Constitution, and the enforcement of 
the laws.*® 


While Blair and his Union friends were completing the 
list of “unconditional’’ Union candidates as delegates to the 
convention, the Anzieger reassured the Union men that ‘we 
shall support hobody, either now or in the future, who has in 
mind the destruction of the Union for any reason whatever 
thus far brought to light.”” Moreover, it promised that ‘‘we 
shall recognize no party differences in the candidates to this 
Convention.’ 

Furthermore, the German support would be active. 
“In this matter,’’ wrote the Anzeiger, ‘‘We Germans expecially 
answer the summons, [and] we. . . promise not to let this op- 
portunity pass by without having done man for man our 
duty.’ In reporting on their activities the same newspaper 
writes that “from every ward the news concerning the numer- 
ous and high spirited meetings which were being held in the 
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State came streaming into our office,” and on February 6th, 
announcing that the Union party had taken a definite position, 
it wrote jubilantly: ‘St. Louis stands rockfast by the Union 
.... St. Louis . . . declares itself unreservedly and forever 
for the Union. The only party that decided [to announce] its 
principles was the Unconditional-Union-party.” 


While the Anzeiger was reflecting the German expectation 
of victory in the convention election, the Missouri Republican 
bemoaned the fact that ‘‘the Gibson-Black-Republican-un- 
conditional-Union programme is to be pushed upon the com- 
munity.” However, it apparently had no misgivings about the 
outcome. “If the people can be deceived into voting for a 
ticket composed of such materials as they are likely to be able 
to pick up, and reject such a ticket as the one now in nomina- 
tion,” it added, ‘‘we shall be egregiously deceived.”” Moreover, 
it asserted that the “community may be thankful” because 
it now knows that the Black Republicans are “ ‘unconditional 


union men’ under all circumstances, . . . coercionists, 
holding to the doctrine that, the seceding States must be 
whipped back into the Union... .’" 


Confidently, the Anzeiger presented the Union ticket to 
the public as one that “is not a Republican ticket, nor Demo- 
cratic, nor Bell-Everett, but it is an unqualified Union ticket. 
Our fellow citizens find in it something Democratic and some- 
thing Bell-Everett, but they find likewise Republican strains 
in the same ticket. All parties are represented in it,’’ it added 
triumphantly; “. .. but one kind of man has no place in it, and 
this is the public or secret secessionist and destroyer of the 
Union.” However, with one look at the Union ticket the 
Missouri Republican expressed its conviction that “the 
coercionists .. . have put forward a ticket which ... is far from 
being strong, and will be beaten by an immense majority.’ 

After the selection of the Unconditional-Union ticket, 
the Anzeiger began its relentless campaign to arouse the people 
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to action. ‘‘Every day has its own special tasks,” it urged its 
readers, but “. . . ours from today to the 18th of the month 
is to help towards the election of the Unconditional Union 
ticket . . . . If we do this,” it concluded, ‘“‘we have done our 
share in the salvation of the Union, and beyond this we need 
put our hands to nothing else.’’5” 

The preservation of the Union—that was of prime im- 
portance to the immigrant citizen. ‘The immigrant citizen 
is for the Union,” wrote the Anseiger, “because he knows 
what fate awaits his political rights as soon as the constitution 
of the United States, which alone guarantees him full equality 
of rights, has lost its legal value.’’5* 

The Union party’s efforts were not in vain. ‘Over five 
thousand majority for the Unconditional Union ticket 
in St. Louis County,” the Anzeiger reported on the day 
following the election, February 19. But immediately it 
sought to conciliate the opposition. ‘Union was our cry in 
the battle,’’ it wrote, “unity and reconciliation must be 
our cry after the long desired victory. Not for one party 
alone was it won, but for all good citizens without exception.’’** 
The Missouri Republican, however, did not accept the election 
results in good grace. ‘“The Black Republican ticket has pre- 
vailed in this county beyond all doubt,” it agreed, “but it will 
become a question how far it is an honest and true reflection of 
the voice of the people . . . . The whole thing, [the number of 
votes cast]’’ it contested, “is so preposterous, in the present 
condition of affairs, in St. Louis, as to be laughable.”’®° 


UNIONISTS AND SECESSIONISTS DEVELOP SEMI-MILITARY 
ORGANIZATIONS 


When the campaign of 1860 was over and Lincoln had 
been elected President of the United States, to all intents and 
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purposes the Wide Awakes had accomplished their objectives. 
But they were to be reorganized for yet another purpose. On 
December 18th, 1860, the Anzeiger printed a notice calling all 
members of the organization—about five hundred in number® 
—to a meeting in Washington Hall for the purpose of re- 
organization. Frank Blair realized that the election of Lincoln 
meant war; consequently he determined to reorganize the 
Wide Awakes into a semi-military organization.™ 


The first meeting was ‘‘addressed by F. P. Blair, Henry 
Blow, Sam Glover, and Dr. Hammer. Preservation of the 
Union was stressed and to this purpose the strengthening of 
the Wide Awakes was urged. Each Ward is to get 200 new 
members.’’® ‘These calls were promptly and enthusiastically 
responded to, . . .“‘and consequently “‘they [the Wide Awakes] 
were soon organized throughout the city and, under the able 
leadership of James Peckham, immediately began to drill and 
learn the rudiments of military tactics.’ 


Thus began the reorganization of the Wide Awakes for 
the defense of the Union. All meetings of the organization were 


now held in utter secrecy and generally late at night. More 
secluded places, such as the foundry of Giles F.Filley, Winkel- 
meyer’s brewery, Washington Hall, Lafayette Hall, Yaeger’s 
Garden, and Farrar’s house were used for military drill.® 
When there was danger of detection because of noise, the floors 
were covered with sawdust. 


But before the semi-military Wide Awakes had been in 
existence a month, it was decided to disband them. As or- 
ganized, the Wide Awakes were a Republican organization. 
Leaders wished to broaden membership to admit anyone 
favoring the preservation of the Union. Furthermore, Republi- 
can leaders did not relish the idea of having a military organ- 
ization associated with their party. Consequently, on January 
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11, 1861, the Wide Awakes as such were disbanded, and the 
Union clubs or Home Guards were organized in their stead.” 

But even after the reorganization the Union clubs seemed 
to remain predominantly Republican and German. William 
Smith, Blair’s biographer, says that ‘‘Most of the Home 
Guards [Union clubs] were Germans” who ‘‘believed in freedom 
and had no sympathy for slavery.’ 

Military organization, however, was not all on the side of 
the Union sympathizers. Secessionists, too, were organizing. 
Two young southerners, Basil Wilson Duke, a lawyer from 
Kentucky, and Colton Greene, a prosperous merchant, 
a South Carolinian by birth, “were as quick to organize the 
Secessionists into Minute Men as Blair had been to organize his 
Wide Awakes into Home Guards; and they did it boldly and 
openly ...’’ The headquarters of this new secessionist organi- 
zation were at the old Berthold mansion, in the very heart 
of the city, at the corner of Fifth and Pine streets.® 

The purpose of this rival organization was obvious. James 
Peckham says that the Minute Men were ‘‘mustered under 
military law, and incorporated into the militia of the district . . 
. . [They] entered into solemn engagements to stand by the 
South in the impending conflict, and they at once threw into 
public view the object of their devotion, the emblem of the 
‘Southern Confederacy.’ ’’®® “The first object. . . of this armed 
political organization, . . . is to ‘resist Abolitionists by force of 
arms, if need be,’” wrote the Missouri Republican of Janu- 
ary 22, 1861, and ‘‘the next is ‘to fight, if required, under the 
flag of Missouri in defense of her independence and her 
honor.’ ” 


Both groups took up training with great earnestness. 
Galusha Anderson a contemporary. of the war, relates that 
“‘the Minute Men and the Wide Awakes, . . . met regularly at 
their various rendezvous and went through the manual of 
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arms. Late in the evening, I often passed a hall occupied 
by a company of Minute Men, or secessionists,’’ he writes, 
“where I heard them march, countermarch and ground 
~ arms.”’7° 

The winter of 1860-1861 saw Missouri passing through a 
supreme test. Puplic opinion was crystalling. Missourians 
were taking a definite stand. Some were becoming radical 
northerners; others radical southerners; many joined the 
growing ranks of the conservatives. All forces were preparing 
for the inevitable struggle.” 


THE ARSENAL—THE ‘‘KEY TO ST. LOUIS” 


While the situation was becoming more and more intense, 
Blair found himself confronted with the difficult problem of 
arming his Union clubs. “It would have been folly to have 
applied to the authorities at the arsenal, or to even intimate 
to them that arms were wanted.’’” However, Blair succeeded 
in securing small quantities of muskets through the generosity 
of Union sympathizers and through the assistance of the 
Governor of Illinois. These guns were secretly taken to 
Turner Hall and distributed to reliable men of the Union clubs. 
Thus did Blair arm his men a few at a time until he had a 
regiment under arms.” These activities, however, did 
not escape the Missouri Republican. ‘‘We have good author- 
ity,” it wrote, “... that large quantities of arms were dis- 
tributed in various beer saloons. .. that leading Black Repub- 
licans were in attendance; and that a constant drill was kept 
up during the day...’ A few days later it lamented that 
“the organization of the Wide-Awakes was bad enough,. . .. 
but the organization of the ‘Black Guard’. . . is infinitely 
worse, and calls for the interposition ... of the city author- 
ities.”’"”* However, in spite of these reports, the people of St. 
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Louis were unimpressed and apparently unaware of the exist- 
ence of an extra-legal military organization in their midst. 
Consequently; the Republican seized its first opportunity to 
“‘disabuse the public mind.” On February 25, it ran in scream- 
ing headlines: ‘MILITARY PARADE AND REVIEW OF 
THE BLACK GUARDS OR JAEGERS. A WHOLE BAT- 
TALION DRILLING!! FRANK BLAIR THE ORIGINA- 
TOR OF THE MOVEMENT. THE ‘JAEGERS’ TO BE 
SUPPLIED WITH ARMS BY GOVERNMENT, UNDER 
STANTON’S MILITARY BILL.”” 


As the tension grew, the problem of completely arming 
the Union clubs and the secessionists became paramount. 
Both groups had been securing small allotments of arms from 
various sources, but both had their eyes fixed upon the St. 
Louis arsenal, and expected out of its abundant stores to arm 
and equip themselves for the coming conflict. ‘“The arsenal,” 
said J. Thomas Scharf, ‘‘was the key to St. Louis. Whoever 
held that held the city.’’** The city of St. Louis, which had 
been the military center of the state for at least two genera- 
tions, dominated not only Missouri but the whole Northwest. 
Frank Blair and Governor Jackson were indeed playing for 
high stakes. It was a contest in keen political management 
and martial proeeedings which showed that Blair had marked 
political ability.7® 


Although the arsenal, located in the southern part of the 
city and covering an area of fifty-six acres of ground bordering 
the Mississippi River, was practically without protection 
during the early part of January, the secessionists made no 
move to take it. Actual hostilities against the Union had not 
yet begun, and furthermore, Jackson trusted that the state 
convention would give him a kind of legal title to it by passing 
a secession ordinance. Moreover, since the officer in command 
of the arsenal, Major Bell, was sympathetic to the South and 
already in alliance with the secessionists, they did not fear the 
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Union clubs. This is clear from a letter written January 24, by 
General D. M. Frost, brigadier general of the Missouri Volun- 
teer Militia since 1859, to Governor Claiborne F. Jackson. 
The long letter reads in part as follows: 


Dear Sir—I have just returned from the Arsenal where . . . Major Bell 

. . assured me that he considered that Missouri had . . . a right to claim 
it as being on her soil. He asserted his determination to defend it against 
any and all irresponsible mobs . . . but . . . he would not attempt any 
defence against the proper State authorities. 

He promised me .. . that he would not suffer any arms to be removed 
from the place without first giving me timely information . . . 

I at the same time gave him notice that if affairs assumed . . . [a] 
threatening . . . character . . . 1 might come down and quarter a proper 
force there to protect it . . ., to which he assented. In a word, the Major 
is with us . . .8° 


The weight of these several reasons was sufficient to cause 
the state government to postpone the seizure of the arsenal. 
Meanwhile, the Union clubs were arming and preparing zeal- 
ously to protect the property of the United States. The longer 
the secessionists waited, the less opportune became the seizure 
of the arsenal. 

The secessionists suffered their first important setback 
February 11, 1861, when Major Bell, who had given them 
every assurance of cooperation, was removed as commander of 
the arsenal and ordered to New York. Major Peter V. Hagner 
—an officer of ability, experience, and integrity was given 
the command.®*! Moreover, the secessionists were soon to 
suffer another diplomatic defeat. After Lincoln’s inauguration, 
Blair had appealed to the War Department asking that 
Captain Nathaniel Lyon “have the command of the troops 
at the St. Louis Arsenal and be charged with its defense.”’® 
On March 13, 1861, William S. Harney, commander of the 
Department of the West, received an order from the War 
Department assigning Captain Lyon to “the command of the 
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troops and defenses at the St. Louis Arsenal.’’* Though the 
new assignment placed Lyon in charge of the defenses and 
troops at the arsenal, Hagner was still in charge of ordnance 
and would not allow Lyon to remove arms for the Union clubs. 
Captain Nathaniel Lyon had been sent by General Winfield 
Scott to St. Louis from Fort Riley, Kansas, on February 6, 
1861, with a company of eighty regulars. He at once estab- 
lished the closest relations with Blair and other Union men. 
Furthermore, he immediately took upon himself the task of 
organizing, drilling, and disciplining the Union clubs, and he 
determined to defend the arsenal at any cost. 


The third and final diplomatic defeat to which the seces- 
sionists had to submit came on April 6, 1861, when the head- 
quarters of the Department of the West ordered Major Hagner 
to “transfer to Captain N. Lyon. . .all the mounted artillery 
... available’ and to allow Lyon ‘‘to throw up such defenses 
of earth at the arsenal as in his judgement security of the place 
may call for.’”’ Captain Lyon, however, was not long left un- 
challenged, for on April 18 he received orders from headquar- 
ters of the Department of the West forbidding further distribu- 
tion of arms, equipment, and ammunition without express 
sanction.™ 


Frank Blair and his lieutenants had gained their first 
important victory—they had gained control of the St. Louis 
arsenal, “the key to St. Louis.’”” The Union clubs now had 
access, except for the brief period of Harney’s challenge, to 
all the arms needed—the secessionists had suffered a stagger- 
ing defeat. The capture of ‘‘the key to St. Louis” was in a 
short time to enable the Union clubs, after they had been re- 
organized into regular regiments of the United States Army, 
to gain control of the whole city and ultimately the whole 
state. ‘The loss of the arsenal,’’ wrote John N. Edwards, an 
ardent pro-southerner, in 1867, “lost the State.’** Though 
Governor Jackson was to make every effort short of actually 
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attacking the arsenal® to regain the loss suffered when Lyon 
took over and garrisoned the arsenal, he was never to regain 
the equal advantage he once possessed. 


SECESSION PLANS ANSWERED BY THE MISSOURI VOLUNTEERS 
AND THE RESERVE CORPS 


With the fall of Fort Sumter, April 14, 1861, Governor 
Jackson set in motion his plan to take Missouri out of the 
Union.*7 On April 15, President Lincoln issued his call for 
75,000 of ‘‘the militia of the several States of the Union... to 
suppress said combinations and to cause the laws to be duly 
executed,’’ and he appealed to all loyal citizens to aid this 
effort to ‘‘maintain the honor, the integrity and existence of our 
National Union and the perpetuity of popular government.” 
The first service assigned to the militia was “‘to repossess the 
forts, places and property which have been seized from the 
Union.”’®® When the secretary of war, Simon Cameron, re- 
quired from Governor Jackson Missouri’s quota of four regi- 
ments, the Governor charged that the Federal Government’s 
requisition was “‘illegal, unconstitutional and revolutionary in 
its objects, inhuman and diabolical.’’® 


On April 17, Governor Jackson sent Captains Greene and 
Duke to Montgomery, Alabama with an autographed letter to 
Jefferson Davis, President of the Confederacy, requesting 
him to furnish those officers with siege guns and mortars for 
an attack upon the arsenal.*® Furthermore, he summoned 
the general assembly to meet at Jefferson City on the second 
of May ‘for the purpose of enacting such measures as might 
be deemed necessary and proper for the more perfect organiza- 
tion and equipment of the militia, and to raise the money .. . to 
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place the State in a proper attitude of defense.’’** The Gover- 
nor also saw fit to improve the efficiency and discipline of his 
officers and men by ordering ‘“‘the commanding officers of the 
several militia districts of the State to assemble their respective 
commands... at some convenient place, each within his own 
district, on the 3d of May, . . . for a period of six days. . . This 
order of course authorized General Frost to establish his camp 
wherever he pleased within the city or county of St. Louis.’ 
Frost therefore established a camp called Camp Jackson in 
Lindell Grove within the St. Louis city limits.” 


Jackson’s appeal to the Confederate President for heavy 
guns to lay siege to the arsenal received a very cooperative 
response. On April 23, Jefferson Davis wrote, ‘‘our power to 
supply you with ordnance is far short of the will to serve 
you. After learning as well as I could. . . what was most 
needful for the attack on the arsenal, I have directed that 
Capts. Greene and Duke should be furnished with two 
12-pounder howitzers and two 32-pounder guns, with the 
proper ammunition for each ... I concur with you as to the 
importance of capturing the arsenal and securing its supplies, 
rendered doubly important by the means taken to obstruct 
your commerce and render you unarmed victims to a hostile 
invasion.” 

Meanwhile Frank Blair and the Committee of Public 
Safety took steps to offer to the United States Government 
the troops that the Governor had denied it. Two days after 
Jackson had replied to the Secretary of War, Blair telegraphed 
Secretary Cameron: ‘Send order by telegraph at once for 
mustering men into service to Captain N. Lyon. It will surely 
then be executed, and we will fill your requisition [four regi- 
ments] in two days.. .’"% 

On the twenty-first of April General Harney was sum- 
moned to Washington to explain his refusal to aid in the de- 
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fense of the St. Louis arsenal® and Lyon, temporarily in com- 
mand at St. Louis, having been instructed “immediately [to] 
execute the order previously given to arm loyal citizens, to 
protect the public property, and execute the laws,” and to 
“muster four regiments into the service,’’®? proceeded to 
organize the regiments. 

But even before Captain Lyon had received this order, 
the Anzeiger had already unfurled the stars and stripes before 
its readers. ‘‘Not more words, but weapons will decide,’ it 
proclaimed. ‘‘We ourselves can enlist bayonets and cannons, 
commanders and regiments. We will certainly do it, and will 
place our whole legion at the service of the fatherland and 
under the command of the President . . . Every doubt, every 
question is now untimely,” it asserted with complete dedication 
to the Union. ‘The fatherland calls. We stand at its command 
.... No German fit to carry arms will fail to defend . . . his 
freedom, and his fatherland.’’® 

The first four regiments of Missouri Volunteers were 
speedily mustered in. The First Regiment Infantry of 1,220 
men was completed with the election of Francis P. Blair 
colonel. The Secénd Regiment Infantry of 1,128 men elected 
Henry Boernstein colonel upon completion. The Third Regi- 
ment Infantry of 1,103 men elected Francis Sigel colonel. The 
organization of the Fourth Regiment Infantry of 1,027 men 
was completed with the election of Nicolas Schitner colonel.® 


With a certain pride the Anzeiger boasted that “in answer 
to the President’s request for four regiments of troops, the 
Germans responded in a way that should make all citizens 
happy. When the President consented to accept the German 
military companies into the United States Army, they were 
immediately sent to the United States Arsenal where they 
were sworn into the United States service and armed.’ 
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While Captain Lyon was engaged in recruiting the four 
regiments requested by the President, he wrote to Colonel L. 
Thomas of the War Department, April 30, 1861, “I am ac- 
cepting all the troops that offer, and at this time some 3,300 
have offered, and 3,082 are armed ....”” On the same day, 
however, he received an order from Cameron and Lincoln to 
enroll 10,000 troops. The letter which accompanied this 
order seems to have given Captain Lyon rather far-reaching 
powers over the city of St. Louis. The order reads in part as 
follows: 


War Department, April 30, 1861. Sir: The President of the United 
States directs that you enroll in the military service of the United States 
the loyal citizens of St. Louis and vicinity, not exceeding, with those here- 
tofore enlisted, ten thousand in number, for the purpose of maintaining 
the authority of the United States: for the protection of the peaceable 
inhabitants of Missouri; and you will, if deemed necessary for that purpose 
by yourself and by Messrs. Oliver D. Filly, John How, James O. Broadhead, 
Samuel T, Glover, J. Wilzie and Francis P. Blair, jr., proclaim martial 
law in the city of St. Louis. . . 1% 


The quota first allotted to Missouri by President Lincoln 
had been filled by the mustering in of the first four regiments 
of volunteers. But Lyon foresaw that more troops would be 
needed; consequently he organized the Fifth Missouri Volun- 
teers. When the above order authorized further enlistments in 
St. Louis, the Fifth Missouri Volunteers of 926 men were 
mustered in May 18. C. E. Salomon was elected colonel to 
rank from May 4, 1861.!? 

Four days later the Anseiger gave an account of the or- 
ganization of the Reserve Corps. ‘‘The first companies to be 
mustered in,” says the report, “‘were from the first and second 
Wards . . . Today the remaining companies from the middle 
and northern Wards will be sworn in and armed. There is no 
doubt that the new people’s army of loyal unionists in the 
service of the city will surpass 5,000 men.’! Again on May 9 
it reported that “the arming of the Home Guards [Union clubs] 
continued yesterday” with the organization of ‘‘contingents 
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of the third, fourth, and fifth Wards,’ and that these ‘‘con- 
tingents numbered almost 1300 men, of whom three companies 
were Americans, one French, and the remaining Germans.’™™ 


The Anzeiger was at last jubilant over the state of affairs 
in St. Louis. Once apprehensive of the future, it now called 
upon the friends of the Union to rejoice. With a certain cock- 
sureness it exclaimed that “from this hour, this great and 
populous city of St. Louis stands solidly and with rock- 
firmness in the Union, and Governor Jackson and his Legis- 
lature, and the Minute Men and traitors wherever they may be, 
.... Cannot tear it away from the Union.’”!® 


The First Regiment, United States Reserve Corps, of 
1,195 men was completed May 7, with the election of Henry 
Almstedt colonel. The Second Regiment of 736 men was 
organized May 7 with the election of Herman Kallman colonel. 
The Third Regiment was mustered in on May 8th with 839 
men and completed with the election of John McNeil colonel. 
On May 8th also, was completed the organization of the Fourth 
Regiment of 1,169 men; B. Gratz Brown was elected colonel. 
The last regiment of the United States Reserve Corps of St. 
Louis, the Fifth Regiment of 1,014 men, was completed May 
11th with the election of Charles G. Stifel colonel.! 


CIVIL WAR IN MISSOURI 


Thus by mid-May, 1861, Captain Lyon had mustered in 
ten regiments of volunteers and reserve corps to save Missouri 
for the Union. But even before the organization of the reserve 
corps had been completed, the flames of civil war had been 
touched off in Missouri. ‘The iniquitous legislation of the 
General Assembly [with] the single object of arming the State 
when she had no enemy to contend with, unless she chose to 
make an enemy of the Union;’’!*? the oath required by the 

104Anzeiger des Westens, May 9, 1861. 

105 Anzeiger des Wesitens, May 8, 1861, 

106 Annual Report of the Adjutant General of the State of Missouri, December 
31, 1863, pp. 5, 73, 77, 79, 80, 82; Frederick H. Dyer, A Compendium of the 
War of the Rebellion (Des Moines, Ia.: The Dyer Publishing Co., 1908), p. 
170. 


107Letter from James Broadhead to Hon. Montgomery Blair, May 22, 1861, 
Broadhead Papers. 
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Military Bill, which “‘in effect repudiated all allegiance to the 
Federal Government;’’!®* the fact that ‘‘all the cannon owned 
by the State had been shipped to St. Louis under pretense of 
running them over, or undergoing repair;’!®® the arrival of 
large shipments of powder for secessionists;4° Jackson’s 
request for mortars and siege guns from Jefferson Davis to 
attack the arsenal; the capture of the United States arsenal 
at Liberty, Missouri by the secessionists; these and other 
similar events, together with Governor Jackson’s firm deter- 
mination to take Missouri out of the Union, convinced Cap- 
tain Lyon and the Committee of Public Safety that they should 
use the extensive powers entrusted to them by President 
Lincoln by taking military action against Camp Jackson— 
General Frost’s command stationed at the edge of the city 
limits. 

Consequently, On May 10, Captain Lyon surrounded 
Camp Jackson with nine regiments and demanded the im- 
mediate surrender of the camp, ‘‘as evidently hostile toward 
the Government of the United States” and as “plotting at 
the seizure of its property and the overthrow of its authority.” 
After enumerating the charges against General Frost’s com- 
mand, Captain Lyon stated that “In view of .these considera- 
tions, and of your failure to disperse in obedience to the proc- 
jamation of the President . . . and the obligations imposed 
upon me by instructions from Washington, it is my duty 
to demand, and I do hereby demand of you, an immediate 
surrender of your command .. .’’8 

When General Frost received this communication, his 
forces were hopelessly inferior in number. Consequently, he 
hastily called a council of his chief officers to ask their opinion. 
A moment’s consideration of the existing conditions was 
sufficient to induce them to vote unanimously to surrender. 
In accord with this decision General Frost wrote to Captain 


1087 bid, 

109Letter from Allen P. Richardson to James O. Broadhead, April 24, 1861, 
Broadhead Papers. 

0Letter from Allen Richardson to Hon. James O. Broadhead, April 30, 
1861, Broadhead Papers. 

11U, 8, War Dept., War of the Rebellion, Series I, Vol. I, 688. 

112] bid., Series I, Vol. I, 649. 

13U, 8. War Dept., War of the Rebellion, Series I, Vol. III, 6. 
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Lyon, “I never for a moment having conceived the idea that 
so illegal and unconstitutional a demand . . . would be made 
by an officer of the United States Army, I am wholly un- 
prepared to defend my command from this unwarranted 
attack, and shall therefore be forced to comply with your 
demand.’’!4 


The capture of Camp Jackson together with the 
events that followed in rapid succession saved Missouri 
for the Union, and the Confederate States lost all the rescurces 
that the secession of the state would have made available. 
Champ Clark, one of the ablest statesmen that Missouri 
has produced, said sixty years after the event that “if Frank 
Blair had never captured Camp Jackson . . . Missouri would 
have joined the Confederacy . . . and, with her vast resources 
to command, Lee’s soldiers would not have been starved and 
broken into surrender.’"® George G. Vest, a member of the 
Missouri Legislature of 1861 and a man of strong southern 
proclivities, speaking at the dedication of the statue of Francis 
P. Blair in Statuary Hall many years later, said “that but for 
Frank Blair, Missouri would have given her solid strength to 
the southern calse,”’ and that “‘the result of the war might 
have been different but for the wonderful fearlessness and 
promptitude with which Blair acted.’’"* 


Thus, the splendid leadership, wisdom and sagacity of 
Frank Blair helped save Missouri for the Union. But his 
leadership would have been futile had not ‘‘the loyal men of 
Missouri responded . . . with an alacrity and promptitude 
which can be safely said has never been equaled in this war, 
or any other,” according to the opinion of the Attorney 
General as given in his Annual Report, December 31, 1863. 
The original force of ten regiments, a Battalion Artillery 
Company and a Pioneer Company of 10,730 men was “‘raised 
in St. Louis, and it is due to our German fellow-citizens 


14] bid., Series I, Vol. IIT, 7. 


usChamp Clark, My,Quarter Century of American Politics (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1920), I, 85. Quoted in Walter B. Stevens, Centennial 
History of Missouri, 1820-1921, I, 745. 
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to say, that they furnished at least four-fifths of it.”""7 More- 
over, these loyal citizens could never have been so effectively 
and expeditiously enlisted into the Missouri Volunteers and 
Reserve Corps but for the ideals of the organizations of which 
most of them had been members; namely, the Wide Awakes 
and the Union clubs. 

This paper may well be concluded with the cold analysis 
of John N. Edwards, a strong pro-southerner during the Civil 
War: 


Twenty thousand Black Republicans in and around St. Louis, composed 
largely of the German element, overawed, controlled, and finally possessed 
the State. From insignificant meetings, silently and fearfully held, they 
grew and strengthened, under the wisdom of Frank Blair, and the cold, 
grim genius of Lyon, until they broke down the spirit of the loyalty of one 
hundred thousand voting Southerners, and drove Price and his army 
across the Mississippi River.™8 


n7Annual Report of the Adjutant General of the State of Missouri, December 
31, 1863, pp. 5, 16. 
118Edwards, Shelby and His Men, or the War inthe West, p. 16. 
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MISSOURI’S “LITTLE DIXIE” 


BY ROBERT M. CRISLER! 


The term ‘‘Little Dixie’ is used, usually in connection 
with Missouri politics, in referring to a very distinctive section 
of our state. In general, it is agreed that certain counties in 
central Missouri comprise “Little Dixie.’”’ Beyond this, few 
Missourians agree completely as to what counties or parts of 
counties are ‘Little Dixie.” The term is being used fre- 
quently and clarification of its meaning has been too Jong 
postponed. 

An attempt was made by Paul I. Wellman to define 
“Little Dixie” in 1941.2 Wellman delimited the section as 
censisting of fourteen counties (Platte, Clay, Jackson, Ray, 
Lafayette, Carroll, Cooper, Audrain, Callaway, Chariton, 
Boone, Howard, Randolph, and Saline), basing his delimi- 
tation on politics, history, and appearance of country and 
people. Wellman thought that the origin of the term “Little 
Dixie,” although obscure, apparently originated soon after 
the Civil War, and has been popularized through use in 
politics. Wellman’s delimitation was apparently accepted by 
Morrow and Burck’ and by Frederick Simpich‘ in two of the 
best recent popular articles on the entire state. Not included 
by Wellman, however, as being in “Little Dixie,” is Monroe 
County, noted by the Saturday Evening Post as being ‘‘in the 
center of a strip of Missouri which is known as ‘Little Dixie.’ ’ 


1Robert M. Crisler, a native of “Little Dixie,” is a part time instructor 
in geography at Northwestern University. He received his A.B. from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in 1941 and his M.S. from Northwestern University in 1947. 
He is now working on his Ph.D. at Northwestern. He is the author of an article 
on **Cities of Central Missouri” in the Jan. 1947 issue of Economic Geography. 

2Paul I. Wellman, “ Missouri's Little Dixie is Real Although it Appears 
on No Maps,” Kansas City Times, Dec. 5, 1941, 

sEdward Morrow and Edward Burck, ‘*The State of Missouri,’’ Fortune, 
XXXII (July, 1945), 118 (map), 215. 

4Frederic Simpich, ‘‘These Missourians,’’ National Geographic Magazine, 
LXXXIX (March, 1946), 279. 

5*Norman Rockwell Visits a Country Editor,” Saturday Evening Post, 
CCXVIII (May 25, 1946), 25. 
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In reaching the conclusion that ‘Little Dixie’ consisted 
of those counties named above, Wellman sought out the opin- 
ions of a number of present day leaders especially in the field 
of politics. By first studying election returns, and then check- 
ing with prominent leaders, a somewhat different result was 
obtained by this writer. 

It is readily apparent that Missouri’s “Little Dixie’’ is 
an area where political and cultural ties have been with the 
South since its early days of settlement. Its early settlers 
were chiefly from the Upper South (Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and North Carolina), and during the Civil War the 
majority of the inhabitants were pro-southern. Since the 
Civil War the region has continued to reflect its inherited 
culture by supporting the Democratic political party. This 
political regionalism is quite pronounced® and may be easily 
verified by checking election returns. Through the study of 
election returns one is able to plot graphically which counties 
or parts of counties have consistently voted Democratic, and 
by checking this list against popular usage of the term, it 
should be possible to arrive fairly conclusively at a delimi- 
tation of ‘Little Dixie.”’ 

A check of presidential elections from 1872 to the present 
reveals that nineteen Missouri counties always favored the 
Democratic presidential candidate during this period. A 
solid group of nine of these appear in central and northeastern 
Missouri—Audrain, Boone, Callaway, Chariton, Howard, 
Ralls, Randolph, Monroe, and Shelby. The others are Lewis, 
Lincoln, Platte, and Ray, north of the Missouri River, and 
Dunklin, Maries, Mississippi, Oregon, Reynolds, and Shannon, 
south of the Missouri River. 

The most recent presidential election (1944) showed 
Democratic party strength chiefly in four parts of the state: 
(1) southeastern Missouri cotton-growing lowlands, (2) east- 
ern Ozarks—Maries County to the Arkansas border, (3) west- 
ern Missouri, the Kansas City-Richmond-St. Joseph triangle, 
and (4) “Little Dixie’—central and northeastern Missouri. 
The western Missouri stronghold of the Democratic party, 


6John Gunther, Inside U. S. A. (New York: Harper & Bros., 1947), p. 
348 noted that “* ‘Little Dixie’ is as solidly Democratic as South Carolina.” 
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sometimes considered with ‘‘Little Dixie’’ as comprising a 
“Dixie Belt’’ across the state, is separated from the heart of 
“Little Dixie” by the strongly Republican counties of Carroll 
and Lafayette. 


The 1944 presidential election, besides being the most 
recent, was sufficiently close in its outcome to make the tra- 
ditionally Democratic counties stand out. Although the 
Democratic party won the election, it carried only forty-one 
of the one hundred and fourteen counties in the state. 


On the basis of the 1944 presidential election, the core or 
heart of “Little Dixie’’ seemed to consist of the counties of 
Monroe (82% Democratic), Randolph (73%), Ralls (71%), 
Boone (70%), Howard (67%), Callaway (65%), and Audrain 
(65%). The periphery or outer ‘Little Dixie’’ counties were 
Marion (65%), Shelby (64%), Lewis (59%), Pike (58%), 
Lincoln (56%), Saline (53%), Linn (52%), and Chariton 
(51%).7 In the 1944 election, these fifteen counties were com- 
pletely surrounded by counties which voted Republican ex- 
cept for Pike County, Illinois (51%). 


The percentages in the 1946 election of a United States 
senator were only slightly different. Monroe was again the 
strongest Democratic county (84%), followed by Randolph 
(74%), Ralls (74%), Howard (71%), Boone (69%), Callaway 
(69%), Shelby (69%), Audrain (66%), Marion (64%), 
Pike (62%), Lewis (60%), Lincoln (60%), Chariton (55%), 
Saline (53%), and Linn (52%).® Cole (51%), Knox (51%), 
and Macon (56%) counties, which border these fifteen coun- 
ties and were Republican in 1944, voted Democratic in 1946 
in the senatorial election, although a majority of the voters 
in Cole and Knox counties favored the Republican congres- 
sional candidates. A Macon County resident, Frank P. 
Briggs, was the Democratic candidate for United States 
Senator. 


TMissouri,. Secretary of state, Oficial Manual, 1945-1946 (Jefferson City, 
Mo.: Mid-State Printing Co., [1945], pp. 304-305. Percentages figured from 
statistics on these pages. 

8Missouri. Secretary of state, Roster of State, District and County Officers 
of the State of Missouri, 1947-1948 (Jefferson City, Mo.: Mid-State Printing 
Co., 1947), pp. 16-21, Percentages computed from statistics on these pages. 
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Obviously it would be unwise to accept one or two 
elections as the final basis for delimiting ‘‘Little Dixie’ even 
as to its political limits. Therefore the results of the five 
presidential elections from 1928 to 1944 were computed on 
a point system with ten points possible. The following 
results were obtained: Monroe 10, Randolph 9, Boone 9, 
Ralls 9, Howard 9, Callaway. 8, Audrain 8, Shelby 7, Lincoln 
7, Marion 6, Lewis 6, Pike 6, Chariton 6, Saline 5, and Linn 4. 
One point was awarded in each of the five elections if the 
county voted Democratic, two points if it went Democratic 
over two to one, and no points if it was in the Republican 
column. All of these counties have favored Democratic 
presidential candidates regularly since 1872 except Marion, 
Pike, and Saline, which were Republican in 1928, and Linn, 
which was Republican in 1904, 1920, and 1928. This same 
point system applied to counties bordering ‘‘Little Dixie” 
shows the following results: Knox 4, Macon 3, Cole 3, Osage 
3, Pettis 2, Cooper 2, Livingston 2, St. Charles 2, Clark 2, 
Carroll 1, Lafayette 1, Moniteau 1, Montgomery 1, and 
Warren 0. 

Further refinements as to the political delimitation of 
“Little Dixie” can be made by not following exact county 
boundaries. 1944 election returns studied precinct by pre- 
cinct® bear out’ the following rough generalization: Politically 
speaking, “Little Dixie’ consists of Audrain, Callaway, 
Boone, Howard, Lewis, Marion, Monroe, Pike, Ralls, and 
Randolph counties, the southern two-thirds of Shelby County, 
the northeastern half of Lincoln County, the east central and 
central sections of Saline County, the central, east central, 
and north central portions of Chariton County, southeastern 
Linn County, and the southernmost tier of townships in 
Macon County. 

It is necessary next to turn to the popular usage of the 
term “Little Dixie.’ If there were general uniformity in 
usage of the term, there would, of course, be no reason for 
this paper. However, it must be shown that popular usage 
conforms largely to the inclusion of areas consistently Demo- 


®Missouri. Secretary of state, Oficial Manual, 1945-1946, pp. 313-397. 
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cratic, or else seeks other means of defending a delimitation 
of the area. 


A large number of people was contacted by the author 
and asked for opinions as to the counties or parts of counties 
belonging in ‘‘Little Dixie.’’ Space forbids listing more than 
the combined result of seventeen opinions. The men whose 
opinions are included, the author considers representative. 
They are J. R. Baker, Fulton (Callaway County) lawyer, 
Curtis A. Betts, state political correspondent of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, H. J. Blanton, editor of the Monroe County 
Appeal and Paris Mercury, Dr. William L. Bradshaw, dean 
of the University of Missouri School of Business and Public 
Administration, the Hon. Clarence Cannon of Lincoln County, 
United States representative from the Ninth Congressional 
District, Albert M. Clark of Ray County, chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of Missouri, M. B. Davis, Keytesville (Chari- 
ton County) postmaster, William ‘‘Bil]” Ellis, Elsberry (Lin- 
coln County) insurance agent, Druey Emerson, Bowling 
Green (Pike County) druggist, R. N. Hains, editor of the 
Marshall (Saline County) Democrat-News, Cance A. Pool, 
director of publicity of the Democratic State Committee of 
Missouri, Forrest Smith of Ray County, state auditor, W. T. 
Van Cleve, editor of the Moberly (Randolph County) Moni- 
tor-Index, R. S. Walton, editor of the Armstrong (Howard 
County) Herald, L. M. White, editor of the Mexico (Audrain 
County) Evening Ledger, W.C. Whitlow of Callaway County, 
legal secretary to Governor Phil M. Donnelly, and Robert W. 
Winn of Ralls County, state treasurer. 


Each named the counties which he considered as belong- 
ing in “Little Dixie.”” The names of the counties and number 
of men naming each are as follows: 


Audrain Ralls 
Callaway ee 
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Risk scaachalaniiote 3 is. i as Sahay 1 
RR eer ger ee a 3 Gas 00 yg oD 1 
Laeteyetee . .. 2. ccsese 2 ik isa 1 
ee eee 1 


From consulting these men and many others, it appears 
that there can be little question that Audrain, Boone, Calla- 
way, Howard, Monroe, and Randolph counties are popularly , 
considered ‘Little Dixie’ counties. There is wide variance 
of opinion as to the other counties which are included. Pike 
and Ralls are generally included, although not unanimously, 
as the term is less widely used in the counties bordering the 
Mississippi River than in the central Missouri counties. Lewis 
and Macon cannot be considered other than border counties 
to “Little Dixie,” on the basis of popular use of the term. 
Likewise there seems to be some question as to whether 
Lincoln County to the southeast, Marion and Shelby counties 
to the northeast, and Chariton and Saline counties to the 
west should be included. 


In Elsberry (Lincoln County), Jack Jones, banker, sug- 
gested that the term ‘Little Dixie’ referred to the strongly 
Democratic counties of the Ninth Congressional District 
which are Audrain, Callaway, Lincoln, Monroe, Pike, and 
Ralls.° The “term has been used occasionally by others as 
referring to either this congressional district or the Second 
Congressional District in which Boone, Chariton, Howard, 
Randolph, and Saline are located. The term has not been 
applied to the First Congressional District of which Lewis, 
Marion, and Shelby counties are a part. 

Anne E. Nolen, editor of the Monroe City News would 
include Ralls and Pike counties as being in ‘Little Dixie,” 
but not Marion or Shelby.“ This opinion was found to reflect 
the general attitude of prominent residents of these counties. 

Chariton County and Saline County no longer turn in 
as large Democratic party majorities as they have in the past. 
W. T. Van Cleve, editor of the Moberly Monitor-Index, 


30Personal interview July 11, 1947. 
11Personal interview July 10, 1947. 
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would not include either of these counties in “Little Dixie.”’” 
Donavan Hart, clerk of the County Court in Chariton County, 
stated that in his opinion Chariton was not a “‘Little Dixie” 
county.“ R. N. Hains, editor of the Marshall Democrat- 
News, doesn’t believe that Saline County belongs in ‘‘Little 
Dixie.”'* Differences in attitudes reflected by political think- 
ing, differences in religion, and even differences in farming 
. practices, mark this western boundary of “Little Dixie.” 
There can be little question that one is no longer in “Little 
Dixie” in western Saline County around Sweet Springs, 
Blackburn, or Malta Bend. Since Saline County is separated 
from the rest of “Little Dixie’’ by the Missouri River, has 
more valuable farmland,“ has a greater percentage of its 
farmland in crops," has a higher proportion of farm tenancy!” 
than the other ‘‘Little Dixie” counties, and even different 
dominant soil types, there is reason to question that it is a 
true ‘Little Dixie’ county. Geographically “Little Dixie” 
is a transition zone between the Ozarks and the Corn Belt, 
and Saline County is more typically Corn Belt than the other 
counties included. 

The southern boundary of “Little Dixie’’ is the easiest to 
determine for here the Missouri River, the northern boundary 
of the Ozarks, and the influence of German settlers combine 
to set ‘Little Dixie” apart. On the east, the boundary is the 
Mississippi River and Illinois. On the north, however, the 
boundary is more arbitrary. Roughly speaking, it is a politi- 
cal and cultural line between ‘‘Little Dixie,” which was fairly 
well settled by southerners before 1840, and counties in which 
settlement came from the North after 1840. 

Mexico, county seat of Audrain County lays claim to 
being the “Capital of Little Dixie.” It bases its claim on 

12Personal interview July 5, 1947. 

8Personal interview July 8, 1947. 

14Personal interview July 22, 1947. 

isUnited States Bureau of the Census, United States Census of Agriculture, 
1945, Vol. 1, part 10. (Washington: United States Government Printing 
Office, 1946), pp. 18-41. Average value of farms per acre in Saline County 
$71.45. Next highest in “Little Dixie’—Marion County—$49.14. 

16Tbid., 51% in Saline County. Next highest in “Little Dixie’—Audrain 
County—45 %. 


17] bid., 32% in Saline County. Next highest in ‘‘Little Dixie’—Audrain 
County—29 %. 
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the fact that it is the largest ‘‘Democratic’”’ city in the Ninth 
(sometimes called the ‘(Champ Clark’’) Congressional Dis- 
trict, and on its geographical location near the center of 
“Little Dixie.” Mexico’s daily newspaper, the Evening 
Ledger, has as its motto ‘‘Covers the Field Like the Dew Does 
Little Dixie,”’ and on the inside masthead proclaims that it is 
published in ‘‘Mexico, Missouri, The Capital of Little Dixie.” 

There remains the problem of the counties to the west of 
“Little Dixie,” particularly Platte, Clay, and Ray, to which 
the term is occasionally applied. It has been pointed out 
already that Carroll and Lafayette counties are strongly 
Republican and separate these western Missouri counties from 
the true ‘Little Dixie.” Large numbers of Germans and 
northerners came into Carroll and Lafayette counties bring- 
ing with them a culture different from that of earlier southern 
settlers whose descendants are the dominating influence in 
the ‘‘Little Dixie’’ counties. 

Perhaps a second or smaller ‘Little Dixie’? may be said 
to exist in western Missouri between Kansas City and St. 
Joseph and east as far as Richmond and Lexington (but in- 
cluding little else in Lafayette County). The six counties in 
this part of the state which voted Democratic in 1944 are 
Platte (61% Democratic), Ray (59%), Buchanan (57%), 
Clay (56%), Jackson (54%), and Clinton (52%). The point 
system applied to these counties reveals the following results: 
Platte 7, Ray 7, Clay 6, Jackson 6, Clinton 5, and Buchanan 
4, Neither William Southern, Jr., editor of the Independence 
Examiner,'® Roger T. Sermon, mayor of Independence,!® nor 
Forrest Smith of Richmond, state auditor,?° suggested that 
any of these counties are in “Little Dixie’”’ as the term is used 
today. 

Like the true ‘Little Dixie’”’ of central and northeastern 
Missouri, western Missouri was settled originally by south- 
erners. Platte County remains today as the leading and only 
important tobacco producing county in Missouri. But the 
growth of cities, and development of agriculture, industry, 

18Personal] letter July 11, 1947. 


19Personal letter July 11, 1947. 
20Personal interview July 15, 1947. 
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and transportation, in western Missouri, have introduced in- 
fluences which have served to temper the southern flavor of 
this area. Nevertheless, much remains in western Missouri 
to remind one of its southern heritage. 

It is almost impossible to attribute the origin of the term 
“Little Dixie’ to any one source. Lifelong residents of the 
area say that they have heard the term used all their lives 
applied to one or more counties in the area in which the people 
have consistently cast a majority of their votes for Demo- 
cratic candidates for political office. It is commonly sug- 
gested that some politician or possible newspaperman coined 
the term. Some suggest Champ Clark, but there seems no 
basis for crediting him as the originator. Others suggest 
George K. Wallace, of the Kansas City Star, but he makes no 
claim of having originated it.27 The term “Dixie” was widely 
popularized as referring to the states south of the Mason and 
Dixon Line during the Civil War and thereafter. Hence it is 
only natural that this outlier of the South in Missouri would 
be nicknamed ‘Little Dixie” either around 1872 or shortly 
thereafter when the right to vote had been restored to Con- 
federate sympathizers and the area was establishing itself as 
a solid Democratic party stronghold similar to the South, or 
possibly during the Civil War itself when the majority of the 
inhabitants of this region were Confederate sympathizers. 
R. S. Walton, of Armstrong, editor of the Armstrong Herald, 
stated that he first heard the term at the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention of 1896.2 When he returned to Howard 
County after the convention, he asked old-timers about it, 
and they told him that the term arose from the fact that the 
area from Platte County east to Audrain County had con- 
tained more slaves than any other large contiguous area out- 
side of the South itself. H. J. Blanton thought the term origi- 
nated in 1886.22 Many others,* including the author, first 
heard the term used in the 1930's. 


21Personal letter August 5, 1947, 


22Personal interview July 22, 1947 and “‘ Use of Term ‘Little Dixie,’ Dates 
Back Long Way, Says Veteran of Mo. Politics,""° Mexico Evening Ledger, 
August 6, 1947, 


23Personal interview July 10, 1947. 
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It must be noted that despite the author’s firm belief that 
the term originated in the Civil War period or slightly there- 
after, there has been no historical evidence found to back up 
this belief, other than the opinions of politicians and others. . 
A search of old newspapers for use of the term in print prior 
to 1940 was surprisingly unsuccessful. The Aug. 3, 1938 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat twice referred to the subject as the 
“Dixie Belt,’’ namely ‘‘The St. Louis candidate made a clean 
sweep in the Dixie Belt Counties,” and “Judge Douglas was 
far out in front in the Dixie Democratic Belt in Central Mis- 
souri.’”’” 1940 seems to mark the beginning of wide use of the 
term in newspapers. ‘“‘The veteran Senator (McReynolds) 
. . . had an advantage in several of the heavily Democratic 
“Little Dixie” counties . . .” appeared in the Aug. 7, 1940 
Columbia Daily Tribune. ‘‘The traditionally Democratic 
‘Little Dixie’ counties in North Central Missouri were running 
true to form with the big Roosevelt majorities of 1936 trimmed 
only slightly’’ appeared in the November 6, 1940 Kansas City 
Times. 

On the basis of both political regionalism and popular use 
of the term there are eight ‘Little Dixie’ counties. They are 
Audrain, Boone, Callaway, Howard, Monroe, Pike, Ralls, and 
Randolph. Five other adjoining counties, Chariton, Lincoln, 
Marion, Saline, and Shelby, are strongly Democratic, and may 
be included for the maximum extent of ‘Little Dixie.” Like- 
wise the term is sometimes applied to the three western Mis- 
souri counties of Clay, Platte, and Ray. In the past more 
than the present, the term has been applied to Lafayette 
County. 
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NICHOLAS HESSE, GERMAN VISITOR TO 
MISSOURI, 1835-1837 


PART VI 


TRANSLATED BY WILLIAM G. BEK! 


CHAPTER Xvil (Continued) 


WHO MAY TRAVEL TO THE UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA 
AND WHO SHOULD STAY HOME, A FEW REASONS 
PRO AND CON 


I. To the United States may immigrate: 


A. All craftsmen whose trade is connected with 
practical life and who have no chance to support 
themselves and their families in Germany. It 
must, however, be assumed that young men have 
fulfilled their military obligations, for otherwise 
the difficulty of a possible return would be great, 
and might embitter their stay abroad. 


At the present time when the crises, mentioned in Chap- 
ter IX, cause so much confusion in commerce and trade of all 
types, and when so many thousand workers and craftsmen 
often cannot find enough to do for board and lodging, no 
craftsman should undertake the journey to America. On my 
trip through the country from St. Louis by way of Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia to New York, which occurred just at the 
time when the crisis reached its climax, I saw large masses of 
people without work, who turned in all directions of the United 
States in order to find work. Factories, which formerly gave 
work to hundreds of people, were nearly shut down. Con- 
tractors, employing 50 men, had dismissed all of them. In 

lwILLIAM G. BEK, @ native Missourian, is dean of the College of Science, 
Literature, and Arts, University of North Dakota, His contributions and 
translations relating to German settlements in the United States place him 
among the highest authorities in this line of historical research. For a list of 


his publications and translations see the October 1946 issue of the Missouri 
Historical Review XLI, 19. 
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New York, according to the official newspapers, 500 silver- 
smiths and their he]pers were without work. I have spoken to 
several of them, who, in their desperation, even wanted to go 
whale hunting. From that alone one can draw a logical con- 
clusion about the rest. Hence, the sensible worker or crafts- 
man will allow the present crises to pass, which unfortunately 
will not happen so very soon, and will not subject himself to 
a like embarrassment. 


When commerce and trade conditions of North America 
have again returned to a normal state, the following practical 
trades can be expected to again yield good earnings in America: 


1. Joiners and cabinet-makers. They always find enough 
work and good income in the towns of the coast, as well as 
in the cities of the interior. The earnings in the western 
towns are somewhat better than in the eastern towns. There 
is much building in every American town which has fair com- 
merce. Even house furniture is subject to changing styles in 
the large cities, where much luxury prevails. Hence, any one, 
who is an expert in his trade, and, of course, is not addicted 
to the use of alcohol, will always be welcome. 


The unmarried joiner finds a better income in the larger 
cities. The father of a family, however, in the smaller towns 
and in the country, especially if he has grown sons and likes 
farming, which he can pursue as a side line and can thus pro- 
cure lodging and maintainance in an easier way than in the 
expensive large cities. 


2. Carpenters. The same conditions apply to them as 
to the joiners, only with this difference, that they find a better 
income in the towns than in the country. If they are, how- 
ever, acquainted with the joiners profession also, then they 
are preferred everywhere. 


3. Masons. There are two types: 


a. Stone-masons, that is, those who only build stone 
houses and chimneys; 


b. Brick-layers, e.g., those who erect buildings of 
bricks and fill out wooden framework with bricks. 
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The former find continuous work chiefly in more im- 
portant larger cities, the Jatter also in smaller towns and in 
the country: however, in the country only in those districts 
that have been settled for a longer time, and where the need 
for better dwellings is felt, rather than in newly settled regions, 
where log cabins have to suffice. 

4. Smiths. The unmarried man will prefer to settle in 
cities. The family man, however, in the country. Smiths 
are looked for in newly settled regions and can always expect 
a good income. 

5. Cartwrights find better incomes in cities than in the 
country. However, fathers with grown-up sons do better in 
settling in the country and engaging in farming as a sideline. 

6. Gunsmiths can expect a good income if they settle in 
larger cities or regions which have been settled long ago, and 
then only if they are thoroughly acquainted with the type of 
work connected with their trade. 

7. Locksmiths may expect a good income in towns as well 
as in the country if they know their trade well, and are able 
to compete with the factory workers. 


8. Watchmakers are plentiful in the cities of some im- 
portance. They must at the same time run a jewelry store 
and fancy goods shop, otherwise as watchmakers alone they 
would hardly make a living, considering the great competition 
in their trade. In the country one must select such regions 
where no other watchmaker has established himself. He then 
will find plenty of work. Speculation with German watches 
is not to be advised, because there is no special call for them. 

9. Tinsmiths can only expect a livelihood in cities and 
only under certain conditions. Tinwares, which are found in 
every store, and which are used very commonly here, are 
manufactured by machines, and with those one man can pro- 
duce more than three men can provide. 


10. Tailors. The unmarried man finds an income in the 
towns. A married man, however, better in the country. He 
can engage in farming when he has mature sons and thus pro- 
cure board and lodging in an easier way. The German immi- 
grant can hardly compete with his American fellow worker in 
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the larger cities, unless he is acquainted with the American 
styles, is an excellent craftsman, has a good financial standing, 
and can use the English language. Of course, all craftsmen 
have to take this into consideration if they want to establish 
their own business. 

11. Shoemakers. What has been said about the tailor, 
applies to them also. 

12. Saddle or harness-makers always find well-paid work 
in towns, as well as in the country. (Compare the remark 
about tailors.) In regard to this trade, there must be men- 
tioned that all Americans in the country, women and men, 
indulge in horseback riding. Hence saddles are more in de- 
mand here, than in Germany. 

13. Hatters can only make a living as journeymen in 
larger cities. 

14. Linen-weavers would not be able to make a living 
here. Nearly each American woman in the country knows 
how to weave wool and linen. 

15. Bakers can make wages only in larger cities. Only 
the baking-pot, rarely an oven, is used in smaller towns and 
in the country. Hence, they could not sell their wares. 

16. Distillers of brandy have to learn the business all 
over in America. This is, however an easy task for the in- 
telligent, thoréugh distiller, and he soon finds a good income 
in places where there are many distilleries. The distiller can 
establish his own business in the country only if he has suf- 
ficient funds, is thoroughly acquainted with the steam dis- 
tillation, and is provided with his own helpers. Then the 
newly settled districts are better suited for him than the older 
states, because he obtains there better prices and has less 
competition. 

17. Brewers can only be successful in Jarge cities or 
densely populated regions provided they have plenty of finan- 
cial means for the erection of breweries and for competing with 
the existing ones. 

“Das Handwark hat einen goldenen Boden!” 

Craftsmanship is built on a solid foundation! 

This truth is nowhere better verified than in the United 
States of North America. Only skill, industry, and a decent, 
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sober way of life must be connected with it. An inebriate is 
here justly more despised than in Germany. Whoever is 
inclined to drinking, should stay away from America under 
any conditions, no matter how well he knows his trade. He 
will not be able to earn enough to satisfy his passion. He can- 
not obtain a glass of brandy for less than 2% to 5 Silber- 
groschen* and a bottle of beer for less than 5 Sgr. Besides 
America is a very hot country where thirsty souls have much 
to suffer. The weekly board in quite common boarding 
houses amounts to about $2.50 to $3.00 per person. Clothing 
is very expensive, the laundry is high-priced, in short, the 
expenses are always in proportion to the income. All these 
circumstances, which require considerable expense, must be 
taken into serious consideration beforehand. 


B. Farmers, who are still vigorous and able to perform 
hard labor, or who have grown-up sons able to work: 


Any farmer, who has a fair chance of success in Europe, 
should never even consider the thought of emigrating, and 
whoever does not have sufficient funds to meet the expenses 
mentioned in detail in Chapter XI, should by all means stay 


at home and try to make an honest living. If both of these 
stipulations do not apply to a farmer, and he is determined 
to follow his plans, then he may be advised to settle in the 
western states. However, he should never rely on the help 
of others or lucky incidents, but only depend on his own 
strength and the help of God. 

It is a different situation, however, with young, unmarried 
people who, having some property, cannot get a start and yet 
want to become independent. It is not easy to replant an old 
tree. Nearly all have had this experience in America, who 
directed their steps toward that country in advanced years, 
and then frequently cast longing glances to the East again. 
I often heard them sing in a burlesque way Schiller’s song, 
“There in the dim gray far-away.” ' 

C. Common labor, called ‘“Tagéhner’” (dayworkers) in 
Germany, with nimble hands and good robust health, find a 
good income even in the large cities on the coast. 


*Sgr. equals 10 to 13 Pfennig equals 2% to 3 cents. 
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D. Merchants, who possess adequate means, and have 
the necessary business experience, who are able to acquaint 
themselves with the peculiarities of the local trade, and who 
are good salesmen of the goods they have, will certainly not 
prove to be a failure if they have a thorough knowledge of 
English and know how to find the right location. Of course, 
they must not be too conservative in starting a new venture. 
Only he who takes a chance in America, can gain something 
worthwhile, like the gambler with his ‘“‘quit or double!” With 
this remark I do not intend to suggest that the sober German 
should indulge in reckless business enterprises and expect 
either to gain a fortune or to disappear by leaving behind him 
the key in the keyhole. Only the cold speculating American 
is able to do this, to whom it makes no difference if he is a 
merchant, a farmer, or a roadworker, etc. However, in this 
land of speculation not much is gained without daring, and he 
who is too cautious may be compared to a creature suspended 
between heaven and earth, without being able to descend or 
ascend. The golden mean is never observed. Everyone, 
without exception, tries to make money and display there 
his talents for trade. Of course, it is self-evident that each 
one, in his own opinion at least, thinks he has the most talent. 

E. Doctors. Such a large number of doctors and quacks 
can be found in the larger and largest cities of America, as in 
no city of equal size in Europe. The signboards of doctors are 
noticeable everywhere, often with pompous announcements. 
It is incomprehensible to the newcomer, as to how this multi- 
tude of doctors makes a living. However, a good German 
doctor, who has passed his examination and is acquainted 
with the English language, does not need to worry about his 
subsistence in cities, provided there are not too many other 
doctors, and if he has some reputation and is industrious. 
In the country he has to select regions where no able com- 
petitor has settled. Here, however, a doctor has to be on 
horseback day and night, to ride to his patients through 
pathless forests and often at great distances. However, he 
can in such a way succeed in making the much beloved money, 
and after becoming acquainted with local conditions, he may 
engage advantageously in stock trading as a side line. 
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The farmer of the West is rarely in possession of enough 
cash to be able to pay a doctor’s fee. So he pays his debt with 
livestock—cows, hogs, and even horses. The doctor, if he is 
at the same time a farmer—which is advisable—can, in such 
a way, often obtain considerable herds of livestock and start 
a profitable trade with them. However, his farm must be of 
such a type that he has enough pasture and winterfeeding for 
such a herd of livestock. I am acquainted with several doctors 
in the country, who formerly were surgeons or only druggists. 
They understand how to cure the ague and affection of the gall 
bladder, and as these are ailments which usually occur in the 
forests and lower prairies, their livelihood was assured. It is 
hardly necessary to mention the fact that many of them make 
use of spurious advertising. However, there are many re- 
spectable doctors, who despise such type of windy propaganda 
and depend only on their thorough knowledge of their pro- 
fession. Without blowing their own horn at the right time, 
some doctors would not be able to compete with the quacks. 
There are enough cases available to prove this point. The 
doctor in America, especially the country doctor, must pro- 
vide his own drugstore. Calomel, the popular medicine of the 
American, must surely not be lacking, even if the doctor 
rarely makes use of it. The western inhabitant does not want 
to accept homeopathic treatment, because he cannot compre- 
hend how such little doses could cure him. He loves strong 
medication, which allows him to keep up his custom of going 
about with an uncovered chest and without any shawl around 
his neck, and to eat all kinds of food. That a country doctor 
under such circumstances needs to be a miracle-man goes 
without saying. 

The country doctor also has the advantage that he is not 
forced to pay the high rents and high cost of living of the 
larger cities, as he at the same time does some farming. Most 
American doctors are ignorant fellows who have educated 
themselves. A few honorable exceptions do not nullify this 
assertion. 

If, in the preceding page, I have presented a number of 
ideas to craftsmen, farmers, workers, merchants and doctors, 
as to what they have to expect or not to expect in the United 
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States, then I must add a few serious words for those who are 
eager to emigrate, words which they should consider carefully 
and at which they should not look askance, as being of no 
importance. 

Whatever the misery and hardship one may have experi- 
enced in the old homeland, such things soon are forgotten. 
They only seem like an unpleasant dream. The kind Creator 
has formed the nature of men so that he remembers the dis- 
agreeable things only temporarily and dimly. However, the 
good and agreeable sides, especially the honest friendship of 
spiritually related minds, he recalls lively again and again and 
with a heartfelt pleasure. Hence the memory of relatives, 
friends and old acquaintances causes a longing which in many, 
especially tender-hearted women, creates a homesickness 
which often degenerates into real melancholy that cannot be 
cured by any medicine. The cause is not in a faulty judgment 
of the conditions of the old and new home, but rather the love 
for the original home, which is common to all people of the 
earth and which even can be noticed in the unintelligent animal. 

Whoever smiles about this statement, or who doesn’t 
comprehend it, has either no feeling or no experiences. I, at 
least, will not deny these sentiments which I have noticed 
among many Germans living in America, although since my 
early childhood I have been pushed around very much in 
diverse society and frequently have been placed in positions, 
which one cannot count among the pleasant experiences of 
life. Many immigrants, of whom I expected it least of all, 
expressed their regret about their immigration, although 
several of them had found a larger income in America than 
they had formerly had in Germany. Many of them were even 
unjust in their criticism about those things which North 
America has to offer in real goodness and beauty. On the 
other hand they were full of exaggeration about former as- 
sumed magnificance which, as they expressed it, was then not 
recognized and was only perceived now in memory. Others, 
however, who had considered themselves nothing less than 
ruling princes, being free sovereign Americans, had, on certain 
occasions, been eyewitnesses of horrible riots, brought about 
by this sovereignty of the people, a sovereignty shared by 
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many millions. Also, these immigrants had cooled down and 
their loyalty had been established. 

These and similar utterances can be easily understood if 
one considers how, by emigration, the life of the past is sud- 
denly torn asunder as if by force, and a new epoch of life 
begins, which offers indeed not the many annoyances of the 
past life, but often far less of the amenities of former days. To 
this must be added the fact that the American differs greatly 
in customs and character from the German immigrant. The 
extravagant praise or criticism of a country, which itself is 
neither to blame for the one nor the other, has as a rule its 
source in that conflict of old remembrances and new conditions 
and surroundings. Hence, anyone who intends to produce an 
impartial account about the conditions of a country must take 
great care not to be blinded by the lustre and thus misled to 
statements which are in contradiction to reality. 

II. The thought of emigration should be dropped above 
all by: 

A. Officials of all types. 


Just like the nobility, the officials in Germany form a 
special caste. There are higher, average, and lower of- 
ficials and handymen who have introduced amongst them- 
selves, that is in their mutual relationship, a special class 
difference. The second class really does not know to which 
class of society it belongs. If one wants to honor it, it may 
be invited by either the first or third class. Condescension 
of the first and attention of the third class provide a full 
measure of honor. The third class is self-sufficient, like a 
well-doing tenant, who has rented a well-paying estate and 
has a fine income. Nothing is more repugnant than the pride 
of the official. It is similar to the pride of the peasant, who 
bases his merits only on one thing—the manure pile—and 
considers with a shrug of the shoulders the honest dayworkers, 
although the latter often has been endowed by his Creator 
with greater merits in intellect and heart. The defamed pride 
of the nobility, which one can find only by such members 
who have the least cause for it, is not much worse than that 
unbearable pride of officialdom which, as is self-understood, 
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manifests itself only in poorly developed minds. With that 
one should in no way confuse the necessary dignity and posi- 
tion of the superior to his subordinated colleague. 


The public functionary lives, as conditions are, in his 
true element in the German fatherland, like a fish in the 
water, out of which he may not venture without danger. In 
his capacity as an official, there are no opportunities for him 
in the United States of North America. Whoever (cannot 
decide to live as a mere farmer, inn-keeper, or store-keeper, 
should stick to his pen. It is not as hard to handle as a thresh- 
ing-flail, a plow, or an axe. It doesn’t produce blisters, and 
excites only the head, but never the whole body. Indeed it 
is very edifying to read in some reports of travel that “‘the 
extremely fertile soil of America would produce the best 
products almost without work!” Many again consider free- 
dom and equality to be preferable to an assumed burden- 
some oOfficialdom. However, those who write so invitingly 
about America, have themselves hardly tried the difficult 
tasks, and have not seen the many stretches of bad lands 
otherwise they would have understood that there is no gain 
without work, and that no crop is conceivable on raw, un- 
cultivated land without very hard labor. As far as freedom 
and equality are concerned, that is indeed a very fine thing, 
but it will let anyone starve who does not exert himself and 
work. It frequently also shows its dark sides, as I have al- 
ready pointed out; for example, the burning of the mulatto 
in St. Louis—a true murder by mob violence—, the storming 
of a convent in Massachusetts, the demolishing of a house in 
Baltimore, the storming of a grain magazine in New York, 
the rude public insults of the American general, Santa Anna, 
while passing through Lexington, the treatment of negro 
slaves, the murders, which occur so frequently in large cities, 
and finally the nasty intrigues in public elections. 


When the lower functionary in Germany fulfills his dues, 
he may reject the possible arrogance and unearned reproofs 
of his superiors. He may even smile in pity about the im- 
pertinence of conceit, for the wise, deserving superior is always 
friendly without thereby lowering his position, and be it said 
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in justice to truth, that they constitute the majority in 
Germany. 

Besides, one may feel sorry for all those officials who, be- 
cause of excessive luxury or any other madness, have per- 
mitted themselves to defraud public or private funds and then 
flee to America. Their reputation preceded them, and con- 
fidence will never be bestowed upon them. Also they ought 
not to foster the wrong idea, that the transition from the pen 
to the plow or any other occupation was such an easy one as 
one is inclined to believe at a distance. I know many officials, 
who have opened so-called stores or groceries in America, and 
there are exposed to the moods and pertness of their customers 
of equal birth far more than they had to suffer from the whims 
of their former superiors. Others, who engaged in farming, 
complained about the arrogance of their workers, which often 
was far more unbearable than the criticism of their masters 
in the days of yore. Very, very few live satisfied in their new 
“Eldorado.”” Most functionaries in any event consider it 
more comfortable to push the official cart than to drive a 
wagon with horses or oxen or trade in the markets with 
parsley and Windsor beans. 

B. Farmers, who have done no work with their own 
hands in Germany, but only busied themselves by supervising 
their fields, and imagined thereby to be the “pasha of six to 
eight horses tails.’ However, I do not mean by this work, 
that at times they had not taken hold of a spade, an axe, or a 
plow in order to promote the work or give a good example, 
or for a change to indulge in good physical exercise, but I 
mean the,continuous labor of an ordinary German peasant 
or farmhand. 

The farmer in America, who has no slaves and no 
grown-up sons able to work, must be the leader—that is, he 
has to work for more than his helpers, otherwise they, es- 
pecially if they are Germans, will surely imitate the owner, 
not master, and will let the work proceed as it may. If the 
hired hands at times are difficult to handle in Germany, 
where there is such a great surplus of them, how much more 
must that be the case in a country where freedom and equality 
rule, and where the workers, with the exception of the present 
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crisis, can find work everywhere, and, as a rule, earn good 
wages. 

C. German industrialists can only do good business in 
the U. S. if they: 

1. have sufficient funds. 

2. can read and write English with ease. 

3. are acquainted with the general and local conditions, 
especially with those that have a direct relationship to their 
business, to some extent, and their competing American in- 
dustrialists. 

4. know how to take advantage of circumstances, which 
are brought about by the use of machines, and, in general, by 
saving of wages, which are so high here. 

The competition with the so-called Yankees, which ex- 
pression signifies a trader or factory-owner, who is well ac- 
quainted in all tricks of cunning and deception, is not an easy 
task. Many who doubted this and considered themselves at 
least as clever as a Yankee have frequently learned the con- 
trary to their great disadvantage and were forced to lower 
their flag. 

D. Dyers in blue and fast colors cannot expect a good 
income if they are not acquainted at the same time with cloth 
and silk dyeing and cotton printing, and can compete with 
factories of that type. Raising of flax is still at a low level, as 
linen doesn’t please as much as a weaving mixture of cotton 
and linen. The farmer himself knows how to dye, and his 
wife is acquainted with weaving. Printed linen is nowhere 
in style. 

E. Painters can earn a living only under certain con- 
ditions, in the largest cities, but there are already so many 
painters, and the Americans in general are so little concerned 
about this art, that no painter should dare to enter the arena. 

F. Music teachers also can only make a living in larger 
cities, and then only where such a place is not already over- 
crowded with competitors. Violins and Schalmeien (shawns) 
provide at present sufficient music in the smaller cities and 
in the country. At country dances, the violin is used to play 
the Yankee Doodle in a way painful to the ear, and the 
rhythm, which is firmly marked by pedal tapping of the mu- 
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sician, is always restored when the dancers have made a 
false step. While dancing the whole body of the dancers 
sway. 

G. Priests or preachers can find positions only in very 
rare cases, and only when a well-to-do German community 
has been organized, and the preacher has received from them 
an invitation and the salary is definitely stipulated. No 
clergyman, no matter what church he may represent, ought 
to take the journey on a mere chance. The Catholic superiors 
demand absolutely: (a) a preceding request and recommenda- 
tions, (b) good certificates of their former superior and, 
(c) the exeat (leave of absence). Without these certificates, 
permission will never be granted, for justly they state, rather 
none than a wolf in a sheep fold, an enclosure very often far 
removed so that the shepherd cannot oversee it. 

H. Teachers. Exactly the same is to be said in regard 
to them as to pastors and preachers. 

I. Military officers, cannot expect any appointment in 
the U. S. A. The standing army is unimportant, and the 
officers, educated at the military academy at West Point, 
must be native Americans. The leaders of the militia of any 
grade, from sergeant to the general are elected and are without 
influence, except at the meetings of the militia. The tran- 
sition from the position of a European officer to that of an 
American farmer, storekeeper or innkeeper, is on record, but 
is not as easy as might be expected. 

I could mention many more trades and professions, 
which are not suited to North America but I fear to become 
tedious. Moreover, all persons belonging to these classes can 
deduce from these statements, what they can hope for there 
and what they may not expect. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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PART II 
EDITED BY ALICE FURTNEY LAFORCE* 


Louisiana Is Transferred to the United States 

Attitude of the Inhabitants of Upper Louisiana toward the Purchase 

Formalities Preceding the Transfer of Upper Louisiana 

Ceremonies Ceding Upper Louisiana to the United States 

Upper Louisiana under Amos Stoddard, First American Com- 
mandant of Missouri 

Some Immediate Benefits of the Purchase 


LOUISIANA IS TRANSFERRED TO THE UNITED STATES 


Although Spain had retroceded Louisiana to France by 
the Treaty of St. Ildefonso of October ist, 1800, the territory 


actually stayed in the possession of Spain until November 30, 
1803. In the meantime France was represented in New 
Orleans by M. Laussat, who, when notified of the purchase 
by M. Laudaus of the French embassy, formally took pos- 
session of Louisiana for France on November 30, 1803. 

The “Memoirs” of Laussat tell us: “At a quarter to 
twelve, on November 30, 1803, I went on foot to the City Hall, 
escorted by about sixty Frenchmen. The brig Argo saluted 
us as we passed. There was a considerable crowd on the 
square. The Spanish troops were on one side, and the militia 
on the other. The drums were beat when I passed by the 
guardhouse. The commissioners of His Catholic Majesty 
advanced to meet me to the centre of the hall. M. de Salcedo 


*ALICE FURTNEY LAFORCE, & native Missourian, received her A.B. and B.S. 
in Education degrees from the University of Missouri. She did post-graduate 
work at Columbia University and studied at the Sorbonne in Paris, France. 
She taught for eight years in the secondary schools of the States and two years 
in the normal schools of the Philippine Islands. Her researches and editorial 
work on “ The Louisiana Purchase"’ were done while she was acquisition assistant 
in the State Historical Society of Missouri. She is now doing graduate work 
in French at the University of Missouri. 
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sat in the middle in an arm-chair, I on another at his right, 
and the Marquis de Casa Calvo on a third to the left. I 
presented my credentials and the order of the King of Spain. 
The Secretary, Don Andres Lopez de Armesto, was ordered 
to read the credentials of the commissioners of his nation, 
and Daugerot, marine clerk, under my orders, read my own 
credentials. The Marquis de Casa Calvo declared in a loud 
voice that the subjects who should not choose the Spanish 
domination were by right from this moment freed from their 
oath of fidelity. The governor handed to me, at the same time, 
in a silver dish, the keys of the forts St. Charles and St. Louis. 
He left his seat, and I took it.’”! 

The three commissioners then proceeded to the balcony 
of the City Hall where they witnessed the lowering of the 
Spanish flag and the raising of the French flag in its place. 

On the same day Laussat ussued this proclamation: 


“‘Louisianians: 


‘ 


‘, . . The Commissioners of his Catholic Majesty, in 
conformity with the powers and orders which they and I have 
respectively received, have just delivered me possession of the 


province. You see the flag of the French Republic now dis- 
played, and you hear the repeated detonations of her guns, 
announcing to you, to-day, on all sides, the return of French 
domination. It will be for an instant only, Louisianians, and 
I am on the eve of transferring the possession of this colony 
to the Commissioners of the United States. They are near at 
hand—I expect them soon.’ 

Then followed a series of dinners, balls and other festivi- 
ties until December 18th when ‘The French commissioner 
heard . . . that the American commissioners, Claiborne and 
Wilkinson, had Janded with their troops at the Mather plan- 
tation, and Colonel Watson, temporary secretary, asked him 
when he would like to receive them. Laussat indicated De- 
cember 19, between twelve and two o’clock. Twenty-four 
dragoons preceded Claiborne and Wilkinson, and they were 

1Alcée Fortier, A History of Louisiana (New York: Manzi, Joyant and 
Co., 1904), II, p. 280. 


2Charles Gayarré, History of Louisiana. The Spanish Domination (New 
York: Redfield, 1854), III, p. 600. 
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received with a salute of nineteen guns .... The next day 
Laussat called on the American commissioners in their 
camp .... 

“The day that was to be the first of a new era for the 
banks of the Mississippi came at last. On December 20, at 
half-past ten o’clock, many officials and persons of all classes 
and professions met at Laussat’s house and accompanied him 
to the City Hall, whither he went on foot. Pretty women and 
well-dressed men adorned all the balconies around the square, 
and at none of the preceding ceremonies had there been so 
many spectators.’’® 

Laussat’s “Memoirs” continue: “The commissioners, 
Messrs. Claiborne and Wilkinson, were received at the foot of 
the stairs by Vinache, major of engineers, Livaudais, major 
of militia, and by Secretary Daugerot. I advanced toward 
them to the middle of the meeting-hall. Claiborne sat in an 
arm-chair at my right, and Wilkinson in another at my left. 
I announced the object of the ceremony. The commissioners 
presented to me their credentials, and their secretary read 
them in a loud voice. I ordered to be read afterward: (1) 
the treaty of cession; (2) my credentials; (3) the exchange 
of ratifications. I then declared that I delivered the country 
to the United States, repeating sacramentally the terms in 
which my powers were expressed. I handed the keys of the 
city, adorned with tricolored ribbons, to Mr. Wilkinson, and 
immediately I released from their oath of allegiance to France 
such inhabitants as wished to remain under the domination 
of the United States.’’! 

“The three commissioners then went to one of the bal- 
conies of the City Hall. On making their appearance, the 
French flag that was floating at the top of a pole in the middle 
of the square came down, and the American flag went up. 
When they met half way, a gun was fired as a signal, and im- 
mediately the land batteries began their discharges, which 
were responded to by the armed vessels in the river. ‘A group 
of American citizens who stood at a corner of the square,’ 
says Judge Martin [in his History of Louisiana,] ‘waved their 


’Fortier, History of Louisiana, II, 284. 
4Ibid., 285. 
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hats, in token of respect for their country’s flag, and a few 
of them greeted it with their voices; no emotion was mani- 
fested by any other part of the crowd.’’’> Thus Louisiana 
passed into the possession of the United States. The cere- 
monies taking place at the transfer of Upper Louisiana to the 
United States are herein later described. 


ATTITUDE OF THE INHABITANTS OF UPPER LOUISIANA TOWARD 
THE PURCHASE 


“On the 9th day of July, 1803, at 7 o’clock p.m.—and the 
precision with which this date is registered indicates the 
profound sensation with which the news was received—the 
inhabitants of St. Louis learned, indirectly at first, that Spain 
had retroceded Louisiana to Napoleon, and that the latter 
had sold it to the United States ... 

“It is easier to imagine than to describe the astonishment 
and wonder of the good colonists, when, as a sequel to the 
sundry official acts . . . they were declared republicans, and 
their country a member of the great American confederation 
founded by Washington . . . . The simple-minded creole could 
not at first exactly realize the sort of liberty which made it a 
duty, or compelled him, to leave home to go to elections, and 
to serve as a juryman. St. Louis, however, was the capital 
of the Territory, by which the feelings and opinions of the 
other parts of the colony had been directed; and there were 
among her citizens men of intelligence and capacity, whose 
example and influence prevailed over the natural repugnance 
that always arises in the adoption of a radical] change in the 
politican condition of a country. Liberty, with the popular 
institutions that accompany her, were welcomed; their ad- 
vantages were soon understood; and perhaps no other in- 
stance can be found of the amalgation of a people with a 
great nation with so much ease and tranquillity.’ 

Authorities differ, however, as to the attitude of the in- 
habitants and the general opinion of contemporaries seems 

5Gayarré, History of Louisiana, III, 620. 
6Joseph N. Nicollet, Report Intended to Illustrate a Map of the Hydro- 


graphical Basin of the Upper Mississippi River (Washington: Blair and Rives, 
1843), pp. 89-91. (U. S. 26th Congress, 2d Session [Senate] Doc, 237. 
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to have been that the inhabitants of Upper Louisiana, aside 
from some of the large Spanish land grantees and a few of the 
American settlers, did not welcome the news of American 
ownership when it first became known or later when the 
actual transfer was made. 

“The news of the cession had been at once transmitted 
to St. Louis, and on Friday, March 9, 1804, the formal transfer 
of Upper Louisiana was made, in St. Louis. 

“ “The little village,’ says Frederic L. Billon, ‘was then 
just forty years old, and so slowly had it grown in that period 
that it then contained, including all descriptions, dwellings, 
stores, etc., but one hundred and eighty houses of stone and 
log, and a population numbering not exceeding one thousand 
souls. On that day the inhabitants witnessed a scene which, 
to much the largest portion of them, was fraught with sadness 
and apprehension. These people had been so Jong contented 
and happy under the mild sway of all their Spanish comman- 
dants, with one exception alone (De Leyba), that it was not 
surprising that they should have entertained those feelings at 
being transferred, themselves and homes, to a nation whose 
people were mainly descended from the English, a nation that 
for generations back they had looked upon as the natural 
and hereditary enemy of the land from whence they sprung. 
For it must be borne in mind that they were nearly all of 
French origin, and although under Spanish domination, there 
were but few Spaniards in the country, outside of the officials 
and soldiery.’ ’” 

Houck, in his History of Missouri, states that ‘““At Cape 
Girardeau the people, who were all Americans, with the ex- 
ception of Lorimer and Cousin, were pleased greatly with the 
transfer of the country and seem to have been decidedly 
hostile, if not to the Spanish Government, to the Spanish 
officers.” In regard to New Madrid, however, Houck quotes 
Don Juan La Vallée, who surrendered the New Madrid fort 
to Captain Bissell, as follows: ‘ ‘this change has caused the 

7J, Thomas Scharf, History of Saint Louis City and County from the Earliest 
— to the Present Day; . . . (Philadelphia: Louis H. Everts & Co., 1883), 


8Louis Houck, A History of Missouri (Chicago: R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Co., 1908), II, 364. (Reprinted by permission of Mr. Giboney Houck.) 
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greatest anger among these habitans, who live here, and es- 
pecially on the day of surrender, during the ceremonies of 
which they have expressed the greatest grief.’ ’’® 

Major Amos Stoddard of the United States Army, who 
had been commissioned by the French government to receive 
Upper Louisiana from the Spanish and to keep possession of 
it for the United States, wrote: “Indeed, few of the French, 
and part of the English Americans only, were at first reconciled 
to the change, though they never manifested any discontent. 
The former did not doubt the justice of the United States; 
but they seemed to feel as if they had been sold in open 
market, and by this means degraded . . . . The latter antici- 
pated taxation . . .’”2° 

Rufus Easton, in a Jetter to President Jefferson of Jan- 
uary 17, 1805, wrote from St. Louis: ‘“‘That they the French 
inhabitants are in general enemies to the change of Govern- 
ment requires no argument to demonstrate—it depends on 
fact. When it was rumored thro’ this country last summer 
that a recession to Spain would take place, joy gladden in 
their hearts—This however must not be taken for a universal 
sentiment—It is only that of the few who have feasted upon 
the labors of the more ignorant and industrious and whom 
they prejudice and influence as they please. Many have 
sufficient discernment to perceive that the cession to the 
United States advanced their landed property at least two 
hundred per centum they thank the stars and are willing 
to give praise to whom it is due.’" 


FORMALITIES PRECEDING THE TRANSFER OF UPPER LOUISIANA 


“Don Carlos Dehault Delassus, the Jast of the Spanish 
Governors of the place [Upper Louisiana] had been in power 


®*Report of La Vallée to the Marquis de Casa Calvo and Don Manuel de 
Salcedo—dated March 29, 1804, in the General Archives of the Indies, Seville, 
quoted in Louis Houck, The Spanish Regime in Missouri (Chicago: R. R. 
Donnelley and Sons Co., 1909), II, 331. (Reprinted by permission of Mr. 
Giboney Houck.) 

10Amos Stoddard, Sketches, Historical, and Descriptive, of Louisiana (Phila- 
delphia: Mathew Carey, 1812), p. 311. 

Floyd Calvin Shoemaker, Missouri's Struggle for Statehood, 1804-1821 
(Jefferson City, Mo.: The Hugh Stephens Co., 1916), p. 13, note 8, 
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since 1799, a wise, mild, and gentle administrator, who had 
done many things to benefit the province and none to hurt 
it. His official papers relating to the transfer are now before 
us, and they possess a fine local interest. 


“.. . on Jan. 12, 1804, Colonial Prefect Pedro Clement 
Laussat wrote to Lieutenant-Governor Delassus, inclosing 
an order and instruction from Salcedo and Casa Calvo. The 
letters are as follows . . .’’” 


“‘New Orleans, 21 Nivose, year 12 (Jan’y 12, 1804). 
“The Colonial Prefect com. of the French government, to Mr. 
Dehault de la Suze, Lieut. Governor of Illinois at St. Louis. 


“T have this day forwarded to Mr. Stoddard, captain of 
artillery in the United States army, and who is authorized 
to take possession of the territory and the establishments 
where you command for his Catholic Majesty, the following 
documents, viz. : 


‘First. A letter . . . which authorizes you to give pos- 
session of the post where you now command, to the officer or 
agent that may be sent by me to receive it, in virtue of the 
treaty of St. Ildefonso, by which Louisiana was retroceded to 
the French republic. 


‘Second. A letter written by me to Mr. Stoddard [by] 
which . . . I transferred to said officer my power to receive 
from you, in the name of the French republic, the military and 
civil possession of that part of Louisiana over which you com- 
mand, and I authorize him at the same time to keep possession 
for the United States. 


“Third. Also another letter written by me this day to 
Mr. Pierre Chouteau [of St. Louis] by which I give him all 
the necessary power to make, in concert with you, and for 
the republic of France, an inventory and appraisement of the 
buildings and houses (except, however, the fortifications and 
works of defence) which belong to his C. M. [Catholic Ma- 
jesty] in the country under your command, and possession 
of which must also be given to us. . . . Laussat.’’® 





12Scharf, History of Saint Louis City and County, I, 259-261. 


13Frederic L. Billon, Annals of St. Louis in Its Early Days Under the French 
and Spanish Dominations (St. Louis: G. I. Jones and Co., 1886), pp. 352, 353. 
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The first inclosure from Salcedo and Casa Calvo, dated 
New Orleans, December 30, 1803, instructed Delassus as 
follows: “. . . you are hereby requested to deliver up to the 
agent or officer of the said prefect [Laussat] who may be au- 
thorized by him to receive from you the command of the 
post and its dependencies, now under the order of your ex- 
cellency, as soon as he shall present himself before you, under 
the formalities of an inventory and valuations to be made by 
skilful persons in that post, upon oath to act with due im- 
partiality, of the buildings which belong to the King, not in- 
cluding the artillery and other munitions of war, which must 
be remitted entire to this place. 

“Under the same formalities of an inventory, the ar- 
chives with the papers and documents which concern only the 
inhabitants of the district and their property shall be delivered, 
taking for the whole a receipt, in order that there always may 
be evidence of what has been delivered upon our part to the 
French republic, and cause the same to appear on the gen- 
eral inventory.”!* 

From Kaskaskia, on February 18, 1804, Captain Amos 
Stoddard sent the following letter to Governor Delassus at 
St. Louis: “Sir, I have just received by express from New 
Orleans a variety of dispatches relative to the late retrocession 
of Louisiana. 

“Those addressed to you and entrusted to my care by 
the French and Spanish commissioners, I do myself the honor 
to forward by a sergeant of our army, who is bound on bus- 
iness to Capt. Lewis. 

“In a few days the troops under my command will as- 
cend the Mississippi in public boats. I shall proceed before 
them by land and concert with you the necessary arrange- 
ments before their arrival at St. Louis . . . .”" 

Governor Delassus replied to Stoddard’s letter, two days 
later, informing him of certain necessary formalities and of- 
fering him ‘“‘the most gracious reception . . . possible.’’!* 

MJ bid., pp. 351-352. 


I bid., pp. 353-354. 
16Ibid., p. 355. 
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“In the meantime, while awaiting the day to be desig- 
nated for the transfer, Col. Delassus . . . deeming it but 
proper that so important an event as the transfer of the 
country should be accompanied by some public display and 
eclat appropriate to such an occasion, had issued the follow- 
ing order to the troops composing his garrison on the hill. 
‘Regiment of Infantry of Louisiana, Post of St. Louis. 


(order of the 23rd of February, 1804.) 


“This day henceforth all the men of this department in- 
cluding the guard, will keep themselves in full uniform, and 
with strict regard to personal neatness, &c. So that all the 
garrison may be in readiness to take arms at the first verbal 
order made through first Sergeant Juan Robayna, to evac- 
uate the Fort, with arms at a shoulder and knapsack on the 
back. 


. . the commander expects that from the day of the 
transfer, and afterwards, until we take up the line of march 
to embody ourselves with our country men, each man will so 
comport himself as to uphold the reputation of the Spanish 
troops . . . [and] during the time they may remain at this 
post their conduct will be such as to earn for themselves the 
respect and esteem of the American troops. 

“At the moment when the United States commandant 
will enter this government house to receive possession, a 
salute will be fired from the Fort by a salvo from all the can- 
non that are mounted and in battery. This will be carried 
into execution by a signal from a soldier stationed for the 
purpose at the corner of the gallery of the house, by waving his 
hat to the sentinel at the fort, when the firing will commence, 
taking good care that there will be a regular interval of time 
between each successive discharge.’””!” 


“Upon the arrival of the boats from Kaskaskia, with 
Capt. Stoddard’s troops, they landed at Cahokia, on the 
American side, where they were cantoned for some days, 
awaiting the final arrangements for the transfer.’’!® 


17Ibid., pp. 357-358. 
18Tbid., p. 358. 
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Meantime Capt. Stoddard had arrived in St. Louis, and 
he addressed the following official letter to Governor Delassus 
on February 25, 1804: 

“Sir, The colonial prefect, Mr. Laussat, agent and com- 
missioner on the part of the French Republic . . . appointed] 
me sole agent and commissioner on the part of the said re- 
public, with plenary powers, to demand and receive in the 
name of his nation the quiet and peaceable possession of 
Upper Louisiana, together with all the military posts at St. 
Louis and its dependencies, from his Catholic Majesty’s lieu- 


tenant-governor and commandants . . .’’!® 
Delassus replied to Stoddard in a formal letter dated 
“St. Louis of Illinois,’’ February 25, 1804: “. . . Iam ready 


to give you possession of this province [Upper Louisiana] on 
the day and hour you may name, in the most authenic form, 
as the circumstances and nature of the country will permit.’”° 


CEREMONIES CEDING UPPER LOUISIANA TO THE UNITED STATES 


When the eventful day at length arrived, to wit, Friday, 
March 9, 1804,-the American troops were brought over to 
this side under the command of Lieut. Worrall of the United 
States Army, acting as Adjutant to Capt. Stoddard, who, 
accompanied by Capt. Meriwether Lewis of the United States 
infantry (then in St. Louis on his expedition to the Pacific 
Ocean) and others, repaired to the government house at the 
southeast corner of our present Main and Walnut Streets, 
here he was formally received and welcomed by Governor 
Delassus, in presence of his officials and some of the most 
prominent citizens of the place, the largest portion of the in- 
habitants of the village being assembled in the street in 
front.’’! 

Governor Delassus then addressed to the people a brief 
proclamation releasing them from their allegiance to Spain. 
In another brief address to Captain Stoddard, he ‘‘placed him 
in possession of the governmental residence, to which Capt. 





19Tbid., p. 356. 
207bid., pp. 356-357. 
21 bid., pp. 358-359. 
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Stoddard made an appropriate reply, at the conclusion of 
which, the pre-arranged signal being given by the soldier 
placed at the northwest corner of the gallery for that purpose, 
the Spanish troops at the fort on the hill commenced to fire 
the salute ordered by Gov. Delassus, and which was con- 
tinued at regular intervals until] completed. 

“Pending these proceedings, the official document testi- 
fying to the transfer, which had been previously prepared for 
the purpose, was duly executed in triplicate by the repre- 
sentatives of the two governments, parties to the act, in the 
following terms: 

‘. . . I, the above Don Carlos D. Delassus, in quality 
of lieutenant governor of the same [Upper Louisiana], . . . 
have delivered the full possession, sovereignty and govern- 
ment of the said Upper Louisiana, with all the military posts, 
quarters, and fortifications thereto belonging or dependent 
thereof, and I Amos Stoddard, commissary as such, do ac- 
knowledge to have received the said possession on the same 
terms already mentioned, of which I acknowledge myself 
satisfied as possessed of on thisday .... 


Given in the town of St. Louis of Illinois, 


9th March, 1804. 
‘ Carlos Dehault Delassus (Seal) 
Amos Stoddard (Seal). 
In presence of 
Meriwether Lewis, Capt. ist U.S. Regt. Infty. 
Antoine Soulard, Surveyor General, &c. 
Charles Gratiot.’ 


“Upon the conclusion of the proceeding at the govern- 
ment house, the American troops were marched up to the Fort 
on the hill, where they were received by the Spanish troops 
under arms, and after an exchange of salutes, received pos- 
session, and were quartered therein, the stars and stripes being 
displayed on the staff in place of the standard of Spain.” 

“The Spanish troops after the evacuation of the fort were 
marched down to the large old French house of posts. . . at 


22Tbid., pp. 359-361. 
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the southwest corner of our present Third and Elm Streets, 
then the property of Manuel Lisa, from whom it had been 
rented by Governor Delassus, for the temporary quarters of 
the Spanish troops until their departure for New Orleans. 


“The late Madame Aspasia Desilate, of Florissant, was 
an eye-witness of these ceremonies. ‘Some of the older in- 
habitants,’ she said, ‘took it sadly to heart.’ 


Scharf gave this description of the ceremonies of the 
transfer at St. Louis: “Seldom has government changed hands 
so easily and quietly as when Upper Louisiana ceased to be 
a Spanish or a French possession and became a part of the 
territory of the United States. The inhabitants of St. Louis 
made no demonstration. They were apathetic, indifferent, ig- 
norant, possibly, of what was happening, or had the art to 
conceal their feelings. Charles Gratiot was almost the only 
man in St. Louis of French blood who took an interest in the 
proceedings, and he was a man of exceptional intelligence 
and information, a Republican and a Protestant. . . . When 
the ceremony of transfer took place .. . it is said that as one 
flag descended and the other was run up the flag-staff, the 
gentle Delassus wept, while Charles Gratiot called for three 
cheers in honor of the standard of his adopted country.’’4 


Mrs. Judic Labousciere, called Poussette, related this 
eye-witness account of the ceremonies at St. Louis: “M. 
Delassus was governor, and some batteux came up the river 
and stopped at Dahetre street. This was just a square above 
Vine street. A lot of soldiers came off the boats and were 
welcomed by MM. Philibert, Hortez, and many others. Then 
a grand procession was formed and went up Vine street and 
then to the fort which was at the top of the hill on the Rue de 
l’Eglise. When the procession reached the fort, M. Delassus 
was waiting, and he took down the Spanish flag and throwing 
it over his shoulder wrapped it around him like a cloak. I 
followed along behind the procession like a tomboy and stood 
and watched them, till the American officer drew up another 


Scharf, History of Saint Louis City and County, I, 265. 
*4Ibid., I, 329. 
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flag to the top of the pole on the fort. Then everybody cheered 
and the guns were fired off, and all made merry.’”5 

The following note on the actual transfer was furnished 
to Alcée Fortier by Mr. Pierre Chouteau: ‘‘The ceremonies 
of the transfer of Upper Louisiana at St. Louis, March 9 and 
10, 1804, were not as elaborate as those at New Orleans, but 
were none the less impressive. Captain Amos Stoddard, of 
the United States army, was commissioned on the part of 
France to receive the territory from the Spanish lieutenant- 
governor; and in deference to the French Republic and the 
wishes of our people, he ordered the tricolor to proclaim the 
sovereignty of France over Upper Louisiana for one day. On 
March 10 he completed the transfer of Upper Louisiana, begun 
the previous December in New Orleans.’’6 


Amos Stoddard wrote a letter to his mother, Mrs. Samuel 
Benham, in regard to the transfer: ‘In consequence of some 
previous arrangements at the seat of Government, I took 
possession of Upper Louisiana, in the name of the French Re- 
public on the 9th day of March; and on the next day, I as- 
sumed the Country and Government in the name of the 
United States. The Spanish laws are still in force, and will 
continue in force till the first day of October next. In the 
meantime, I have the honor to act as Governor of the Prov- 
ince, and my time is wholly occupied in the administration 
of Justice. The number of souls in my jurisdiction is about 


23The Missouri Republican, St. Louis, December 21, 1884. 

26Fortier, A History of Louisiana, II, 342. 

“The momentous day of Friday, March 9, 1804, has come to be known in 
the history of Missouri as ‘the day of three flags.’ It is possible that Captain 
Stoddard may have raised the French flag, if one was available, and in deference 
to the wishes of the French inhabitants left it unfurled until the next day. 
There is apparently no proof that the French tricolor replaced the Spanish 
flag before the American colors were run up; nor is there apparent proof to the 
contrary. Still, while no final conclusion may be drawn, there is some evidence 
to support the tradition of the ‘three flags.’ ... 

“It is in Darby’s Personal Recollections, published in 1880, that for the 
first time, as far as has been ascertainable, reference is made to a French flag. 


“Then there appeared in 1899 the ‘three flags’ version of Hyde and Conard 
(Encyclopedia of the History of St. Louis}, followed in 1908 by Houck’s account 
{Louis Houck, History of Missouri] and in 1911 by the elaborated version of 
Stevens [Walter B. Stevens, St. Louis, the Fourth City]."" Floyd C. Shoemaker, 
Missouri and Missourians (Chicago: The Lewis Publishing Company, 1943), 
I, 156-158. 
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twelve thousand. The country is beautiful beyond decription 
.... On my arrival here, the Spanish Governor made a 


public Dinner for me . . . soon followed by a public Dinner 
and Ball, made me by the inhabitants of the town. These 
acts of civility I was obliged to return . . .”"?7 


“On Monday following the transfer, March 12, 1804, Col. 
Delassus, at the request of Capt. Stoddard, delivered to cer- 
tain Indian tribes, then in and about St. Louis, in the presence, 
of Captains Stoddard and Lewis, Lieuts. Worrall and others 
the following speech, announcing to them the change of 
Government. 


‘Delawares, Abenakis, Saquis, and others: 


‘Your old fathers, the Spaniard and the Frenchman, who 
grasp by the hand your new father, the head chief of the 
United States, by an act of their good will, and in virtue of 
their last treaty, I have delivered up to them all these lands. 
They will keep and defend them, and protect all the white 
and red skins who live thereon. You will live as happily as 
if the Spaniard was still here . . 

‘. . . For several days past we have fired off cannon 
shots to announce to all the nations that your father the Span- 
iard is going, his heart happy to know that you will be pro- 
tected and sustained by your new father, and that the smoke 
of the powder may ascend to the master of life, praying him 
to shower on you all a happy destiny and prosperity in always 
living in good union with the whites.’ 

“Colonel Delassus also on the same day, addressed the 
following official circular to the several commandants in his 
jurisdiction, apprising them of the change:— 

‘. . . On the ninth day of the present month, I relin- 
quished the command of this place and of all upper Louisiana 


to Mr. Amos Stoddard . . . [and] I apprise you of this for 
your guidance, according to orders I issued to you of date 
February 20th, last past ...’’’ The posts surrendered 


27Letter of Amos Stoddard to Mrs. Samuel Benham in Missouri Historical 
Collections, 1931, VI, No. 3, 320-321. 

28Billon, Annals of St. Louis Under the French and Spanish Dominations, 
pp. 362-363. 
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with St. Louis were Ste. Geneviéve, New Bourbon, Cape 
Girardeau, New Madrid, St. Andrew, St. Ferdinand, St. 
Charles, Portage des Sioux, Carondelet, Maramek and Mis- 
souri.?° 

“After the transfer Col. Delassus remained in St. Louis, 
until the month of October, of the same year, closing up the 
affairs of the Spanish government, and waiting further orders, 
and finally left with his soldiers and the cannons and munitions 
of war which were not included in the sale of the country, and 
on his arrival in New Orleans was ordered to Pensacola, 
Florida, the headquarters of his Spanish Regiment.’’*° 


UPPER LOUISIANA UNDER AMOS STODDARD, FIRST AMERICAN 
COMMANDANT OF MISSOURI ; 


‘While he continued in St. Louis, Delassus, like the good 
officer that he was, did all that he could to aid and instruct the 
United States officers in the easy discharge of their duties, 
and to prevent irritation and promote good and kindly feel- 
ings . . . . He was also careful to see that all public property 
was inventoried and conveyed over to the United States, his 
high sense of responsibility constraining him to give personal 
attention to the matter... . 

" . at the request of Stoddard, Delassus furnished 
a list of all those who had office under him, with such obser- 
vations in regard to their personnel as he supposed might be 
useful to the new commandant.’ 

“President Jefferson in selecting Capt. Amos Stoddard, 
of the United States Army, as commissioner to receive pos- 
session of Upper Louisiana, and to remain in charge of the 
same as civil and military commandant until Congress should 
assemble in the fall and enact such laws for the government 
of our new acquisition as to them might seem suitable and 
proper, instructed him particularly that ‘inasmuch as the 
largest portion of the old inhabitants were strenuously op- 
posed to the change of government, it would go far to con- 


29Fortier, A History of Louisiana, II, 318. 


30Billon, Annals of St. Louis Under the French and Spanish Dominations, 
p. 362. 


31Scharf, History of Saint Louis City and County, I, pp. 265-266. 
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ciliate them, and they would much sooner become reconciled 
to the new order of things, by making little, if any change in 
the modus operandi of the government, at least for a time.’ 
And so careful was Capt. Stoddard to carry out, to the letter, 
the instructions of the President, that his seven months’ ad- 
ministration of affairs in our new purchase was simply a pro- 
longation of the Spanish regime, he occupying the same build- 
ing for offices and quarters, using the same archives and rec- 
ords, and continuing in the public employment the same sub- 
ordinates as his immediate predecessor, the only visible change 
being the substitution of the English language in lieu of the 
Spanish.” 

“Capt. Stoddard, in taking possession of the government 
for the United States, obeyed the instructions sent him from 
Washington, and made few or no changes. He wished the 
people to feel that there was no dynastic revolution, but simply 
one Governor has succeeded another in due course; that, as 
the ancient French formula had it, ‘le roi est mort, vive le 
roi’ "8 

On taking possession of Upper Louisiana, Stoddard 
published a circular address to the inhabitants which is given 
in part:— 

“The period has now arrived, when, in consequence of 
amicable negotiations, Louisiana is in the possession of the 
United States. The plan of a permanent territorial govern- 
ment for you, is already under the consideration of congress, 
and will doubtless be completed as soon as the importance of 
the measure will admit . . . 

“|. you will perceive, that you are divested of the 
character of subjects, and clothed with that of citizens. You 
now form an integral part of a great community, the powers of 
whose government are circumscribed and defined by charter, 
and the liberty of the citizen extended and secured .. . .’* 

Stoddard went on with these prophetic words: ‘‘In fine, 
Upper Louisiana, from its climate, population, soil, and pro- 
ductions, and from other natural advantages attached to it, 


32Billon, Annals of St. Louis under the French and Spanish Dominations, 
p. 364. 

3%3Scharf, History of Saint Louis City and County, I, 329. 
Stoddard, Sketches of Louisiana, pp. 103-104. 
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will, in all human probability, soon become a star of no in- 
considerable magnitude in the American constellation.”* 

“On the 26th of March, 1804, Congress passed an act to 
organize the newly-acquired Territory, dividing it into two 
parts, one to be called the “Territory of Orleans,’ the other 
‘the District of Louisiana.’ This, a very unpopular measure 
at the time, completed the final severance of Missouri from 
Louisiana. The act forbade the continuance of the slave- 
trade, and submitted the character and quality of French and 
Spanish land grants to the United States courts, besides in- 
troducing the United States land office system of the day. 
‘The District of Louisiana’ was not otherwise interfered with, 
except that, as regards its civil needs, it was annexed tempo- 
rarily to the Territory of Indiana . . . of which Gen. William 
Henry Harrison was at the time Governor . . . and he and 
the three judges of that Territory were authorized to act as a 
council, or legislative body, to enact such needful laws as 
might be required by the exigencies of the time, while these _ 
judges were further directed to hold two courts each year in 
St. Louis . . . . March 3, 1805, an act changing the name of 
the ‘District of Louisiana’ to ‘Louisiana Territory,’ the Gov- 
ernor to be appointed for three years and the secretary for 
four years, the legislative power to be vested in the Governor 
and three judges. This act went into force on July 4, 1805. It 
grew out of the recommendations of President Jefferson in his 
message to Congress in December, 1804, and led to a very 
earnest debate in Congress, in the course of which it was vehe- 
mently urged that Louisiana, both the Territory and the 
District of New Orleans, were without the vestige of a repub- 
lican form of government, and that the guarantees of the 
treaty of cession, as regarded the rights and liberties of the 
inhabitants, had not been complied with.’’® 

“The law of March 26, 1804, was enacted to go into ef- 
fect October 1st of that year. Gen. Harrison and the three 
Indiana judges, Thomas Terry Davis, Henry Vandenburgh, 
and John Griffin, met in Vincennes and adopted the laws 
which they thought necessary to carry out the act of Con- 


%Ibid., p. 108. 
%Scharf, History of Saint Louis City and County, I, 330. 
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gress and for the immediate government of the district; 
among others, one dividing it into five sub-districts, each of 
which was to have a commandant or Lieutenant-Governor. 
These districts were St. Louis, St. Charles, Ste. Genevieve, 
Cape Girardeau, and New Madrid. Courts of Quarter Ses- 
sions were established for each district, and each was to have 
its sheriff and recorder, appointed by the Governor. This 
action superseded Capt. Stoddard, whose term of office ended 
with Sept. 30, 1804.’’7 

Stoddard’s Sketches present a very detailed and clear pic- 
ture of Louisiana under his administration. In the chapter 
entitled ‘““Government and Laws,” he says: ‘‘The change 
produced by the operation of the laws of the United States, 
the dilatory proceedings of our courts, the introduction of the 
trial by jury, and the expenses of legal contests, gave a tem- 
porary check to trade, and to the credit of merchants, par- 
ticularly in Upper Louisiana. Experience led them to be- 
lieve, that the Spanish mode of decision, grounded on equita- 
ble laws, was much the most wise and salutary; and they 
murmured at a system calculated to produce delays, and in 
many instances to create expenses equal in amount to the 
sums demanded. They preferred the judgement of one man 
to that of twelve; and it is but justice to observe, that their 
judicial officers were in most instances upright and impartial 
in their decisions.’”® 

“We must not too severely condemn the provincial sys- 
tem of the Spaniards, because they differ from our own, and 
because they appear to us defective and incongruous... . 
Our present government, both in practice and theory, is the 
best for us; but it does not from thence follow, that the same 
kind of government is calculated to promote the happiness of 
other nations.’’*® 


SOME IMMEDIATE BENEFITS OF THE PURCHASE 


Several writers of the period have made significant com- 
ments concerning the purchase and the benefits derived there- 
from: 


377 bid., I, 331. 
38Stoddard, Sketches of Louisiana, p. 281. 
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James Flint in his Letters from America remarked: ‘“‘It 
is not to be forgotten that, previously to the cession of Lou- 
isiana in 1801, the Spanish government claimed the exclusive 
benefit of that river, and that the privilege of navigation was 
the principal object that induced the government of the 
United States to purchase the territory, in 1803. Louisiana 
being acquired at the general expense, and not by the in- 
habitants of the western country alone, makes it evident that 
the transition was viewed as an important national affair . . . 
the American people are confident in the strength of the ties 
by which they are knit together. The western settlements 
have the strongest incitements to remain in close conjunction, 
with their eastern neighbors.” *° 


This prediction was made by John Bradbury, another 
writer of the day: ‘The political and commercial advantages 
that will arise to the United States from the acquisition of 
Louisiana are incalculable, besides the vast revenue that will 
arise from the sale of lands. The exclusive right to the Mis- 
sissippi river is an object of the highest importance. The 
acquisition of the sugar region alone would have sufficiently 
indemnified the American government.’ 


Brackenridge presents another point of view when he 
states: ‘“Had*this country continued in the hands of any 
other power, it is highly probable that we should have been 
involved in expensive wars, or perhaps a separation of the 
western states might have taken place... . 


‘“‘The security our western settlements will derive against 
the numerous tribes of savages, who would be at the dis- 
posal of any power holding Louisiana, may be ranked amongst 
the most certain advantages of the acquisition. Our vicinity 
to the Mexican provinces will enable us to carry on a trade, 
which if permitted to be free, must in a short time become 
of incalculable value. 


40James Flint, Letters from America. ... (Edinburgh: W. & C. Tait, 
1822), p. 184. 

41John Bradbury, Travels in the Interior of America in the Years 1809, 
1810, and 1811 including a Description of Upper Louisiana. ... (Liverpool: 
Smith and Galway, 1817), p. 285. 
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‘The territory of the Missouri, and the state of Louisiana, 
are equal in extent to any three of the largest states, contain- 
ing every variety of soil and climate, and capable of produc- 
ing whatever may administer to the convenience or luxury of 
man; rich in minerals, fertile in soil, and favorably situated 
for every commerce and manufacture.’ * 

As for the advantages to the inhabitants, Brackenridge 
continues: 

“The chief advantages which accrued from the change 
of government, may be summed up in a few words. The in- 
habitants derived a security from the Indians; a more exten- 
sive field, and a greater reward was offered to industry and 
enterprise; specie became more abundant, and merchandise 
cheaper.—Landed property was greatly enhanced in value.’ 

Local pride in Missouri defended the wisdom of the Lou- 
isiana purchase against any slur. A Jeffersonian Democrat 
championed that act in the Missouri Gazette of May 1809; 
““*Big swamp of Louisiana!!! What citizen is there, who 
is in the smallest degree alive to the prosperity of our 
happy country, who does not feel indignant at the gross 
falsehoods and ignorant philippics published against the Jef- 
ferson administration, concerning the purchase of Louisiana. 
We would recommend these incendiary editors to the study 
of Geography, and they will discover that Louisiana possesses 
a soil equal to any other State or Territory in the Union, rich 
in minerals, numerous navigable rivers many other advan- 
tages, place this desirable country far above the calumny of 
the miserable scribblers. Give us industrious planters, and 
in a short period Louisiana will become the bright star in the 
Federal constellation.’ Prediction of Joseph Charless, Sr., in 
his Gazette of above date. 

“Has it not been verified?” "4 


(THE END) 

“2H. M. Brackenridge, Views of Louisiana; together with a Journal of a Voyage 
up the Missouri River, in 1811 (Pittsburgh: Cramer, Spear, and Eichbaum, 
1814), pp. 34-35. 

43Ibid., p. 145. 

“Billon, Annals of St. Louis in Its Territorial Days, from 1804 to 1821 
(St. Louis: Nixon Jones, 1888), pp. 33-34. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING SOCIETY'S MEMBERSHIP 


During the three months from August through October, 
1947, the following members of the Society increased its mem- 


bership as indicated: 


FOUR NEW MEMBERS 


Motley, Mrs. Robert L., Bowling Green 


THREE NEW MEMBERS 


Harty, H. L., Sikeston 
Hulston, John K., Springfield 


TWO NEW MEMBERS 


Funk, Mrs. Arthur L., Lebanon 
Mermoud, Mrs. J. Fred, Monett 
Opie, John T., Kansas City 
Perkins, D. B., IIlmo 

Watters, T. Ballard, Marshfield 


ONE NEW MEMBER 


Bates, G. H., Jefferson City 

Briesacher, L. J., St. Louis 

Brueggeman, D. B., Caruthersville 

Dail, E. D., St. Louis 

Douglas, Frances, Denver, Colorado 

Ellis, Emmett, Warrensburg 

Gage, Charles, E., Falls Church, 
Virginia 

Geerling, H. W., St. Louis County 

Gilbert, William R. St. Louis 

Gilbirds, Noel F., Kansas City 

Gilchrist, G. G., Denver, Colorado 

Hackworth, Thomas W., Ladue 

Hirsch, Rudolph, Kansas City 

Hunt, Russell W., Neosho 

Hunter, S. B., Cape Girardeau 

Loeb, Dr. Isidor, St. Louis 


Marquis, G. C., Independence 
Minor, Mrs. Eugene, Hannibal 
Morton, Stratford Lee, St. Louis 
Parsons, Mrs. W. L., Sr., Defiance 
Petersen, William J., Iowa City, 
Iowa 
Scott, Oreon E., St. Louis 
Spellman, Leonard, Springfield 
Trussell, Wyllie O., Marshall 
Vaughan, T. E., Columbia 
Williams, Mrs. G. H., Matson 
Williams, Roy D., Boonville 
Winkelmaier, Robert C., St. Louis 
Wirthman, Frederick G., Kansas 
City 
Wolf, Louis, Webster Groves 
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NEW MEMBERS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


One hundred seven applications for membership were re- 
ceived by the Society during the three months from August 


through October 1947, inclusive. 


The total annual member- 


ship as of October 31, 1947, is 4254. 


The new members are: 


Adams, Hampton, St. Louis 
Amick, Mrs. Melvin D., Overland 
Asel, Donald N., Washington 
Attaway, Robert H., Kansas City 
Bacon, George F., Kirkwood 
Below, Frank H., Foribault, Minne- 
sota 
Bennett, C. D., Washington, 
Bradley, Chester A., Kansas City 
Bunning, Roy F., Washington 
Cabool High School (2), Cabool 
Carver, Paul E., Neosho 
Chambliss, Mrs. Emma 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Childress, Carl P., Piedmont 
Christus, Pete, Jr., Boonville 
Clough, Robert A., Jefferson City 
Cogburn, Flossie, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee 
Corwine, E. G., Flat River 
Coulter, Elwood, Washington 
Coverdell, Mac E., Bowling Green 
Darst, Mrs. James E., St. Louis 
Davison, Kim, Marshfield 
Decker, Elva Jane, Mountain Grove 
Ecker, P. J., Kansas City, Kansas 
Elfrank, Albert, Perkins 
Elmore, J. Stanley, Marshfield 
Eschenbrenner, Daniel W., Brent- 
wood 
Fillingham, Ira W., Neosho 
Frick, Mrs. Malvin E., Washington 
Fyan, Robert W., Marshfield 
Gelhert, George P., Washington 
Gentry, Reed G., Kansas City 
Givens, J. Dick, Windsor 
Godbold, Albea, St. Louis 


Baird, 


Goodwin, G. F., Ladue 

Gray, E. C., Pine Lawn 

Hagar, Mrs. Stanley M., St. Louis 

Hagen, Otto H., St. Louis 

Hall, V. B., Monett 

Hanser, Harold, Clayton 

Harris, Cecil R., Springfield 

Hefner, Fred, Painton 

Hempelman, Elizabeth, Washing- 
ton 

Hjelmeng, R. D., Marshfield 

Hopwood, Carrie, Springfield 

Hunter, Ward, Morley, Scott Co. 

Jerman, Nelle M., Arlington, Vir- 
ginia 

Johnson, R. Park, Kansas City 

Johnson, Warren Hadley, Marsh- 
field 

Kane, L. K., St. Louis County 

Keltner, Chester W., Kansas City 

Kerr, James R., Webster Groves 

Krohn, Ernst C., St. Louis 

Latshaw, John, Kansas City 

Lefterson, Stephen L., St. Louis 

Loeb, Leo, New York City 

McCluskey, Tom, Richmond 

McDermott, Willard, Kansas City 

McDonald, J. A., Washington 

McKee, Logan D., Monett 

McKinney, John F., Springfield 

McMonigle, O. R., Washington 

Mathieson, Mr. and Mrs. L. E., 
Mexico 

Matthews, Edward C., Jr., Sikeston 

Matthews, John, Springfield 

Mays, Frank Grisham, Washington 
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Meador, Mrs. Mildred W., Spring- 
field 

Monroe, Frederick H., Independ- 
ence 

Mowe, Viola, Washington 

Moyle, Mrs. Alta L., Kansas City 

Munger, Henry W., Bowling Green 

Nieburg, A. C., Washington 

Otto, E. H., Sr., Washington 

Otto, W. H., Washington 

Perryman, J. H., Ash Grove 

Purcell, Howell, Marshall 

Register, E. L., St. Louis 

Rickey, Harold C., Kansas City 

Roberts, Nadine E., Marshall 

Roth, Kate, St. Louis 

Roulston, George H., Hallsville 

Schrader, Albert L., St. Louis 

Schroeder, E. L., Washington 

Schubkegel, E. G., St. Louis 

Schuette, W. A., Washington 

Scott, William D., St. Louis 

Seyfert, Warren H., Desloge 

Sincox, Thomas W., Washington 
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Sloan, Mrs. James W., Denver, 
Colorado 

Statler, Hinkle, Jefferson City 

Sterling, R. E., Kansas City 

Stonner, Frank, Jefferson City 

Stumpe, C. F., Washington 

Sutherland, O. Clyde, Iowa City, 
Iowa 

Tuttle, K. W., Fulton 

Tyler, Amie Louise, Kansas City 

Verhines, R. C., St. Louis 

Watters, Paul, Marshfield 

Wesner, Charles T., Independence 

Wheelan, John B., Hannibal 

Whiteside, Frances A., Bowling 
Green 

Wilke, Mrs. Stanley, Washington 

Wirth, Gene, Jr., Jackson, Missis- 
sippi 

Wirth, Ned D., Sikeston 


’ Wood, Eugene R., Ithaca, New York 


Wood, F. N., Washington 
Young, Edward C., Perryville 


WEEKLY FEATURE ARTICLES OF THE SOCIETY 


Life was riot too different in Missouri a century ago, 
judging from the titles to the weekly feature articles prepared 
by the State Historical Society for publication in the news- 
papers throughout the state. Vote frauds, the housing problem, 
and ways of celebrating the Christmas holidays were then, as 
now, topics of current interest. Those released during October, 
November, and December are as follows: 


October: ‘‘Missourians Murdered Music,” 
Century Model of a Vote Fraud.” 


“A Past 


November: ‘‘Missourians ‘Salted’ It Down,’”’ ‘‘A House 
in a Day Was Pioneer’s Answer to Housing Shortage.”’ 


December: ‘‘The Time for Joy—Christmas in Missouri,” 
“Missourians Ushered Out the Old Year with a Flourish.”’ 
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BINGHAM LETTERS GIVEN TO THE SOCIETY 

A collection of Bingham family letters, seventy in num- 
ber, and mostly from the period between 1835 and 1879, has 
been given to The State Historical Society of Missouri by 
Mrs. W. P. Bowdry of Ft. Worth, Texas. The former owners 
of the letters were Mrs. W. C. Roberts of Marshall, a grand- 
niece of George Caleb Bingham, and Mrs. Mary Bingham 
Turley of Arrow Rock, a first cousin once removed of the artist. 
Of these seventy letters, twenty-seven are from George Caleb 
Bingham, seventeen are from his brother, M. A. Bingham, 
and two from an earlier period, dated 1814 and 1826, are 
from his grandfather, George Bingham. 


BINGHAM VERSUS EWING 

Did George Caleb Bingham ever carry his feeling against 
Brigadier General Thomas Ewing to the extent of going to 
Ohio in the 1870’s to campaign against him? That question 
has never been answered satisfactorily. Lew Larkin in an article 
in the Kancas City Star of September 13 gives the story of 
Bingham’s early life, his attainment of a national reputation 
as an artist, and his subsequent interest in politics and the 
Union cause in the Civil War. In connection with the latter 
Bingham made a trip to Kansas City to remonstrate with 
General Ewing against issuing Order No. 11, an interview 
which, after the war, led to the painting of his famous “Order 
No. 11.” Larkin points out that Bingham could not have 
campaigned against Ewing when he ran for governor of Ohio 
in 1879 for Bingham had died the previous July. No evidence 
has been found so far which would substantiate the idea that 
Bingham went to Ohio to take part in the congressional cam- 
paign against Ewing in 1877. 

Recent light on the question has been shed by a letter 
from Mrs. Stella Swinney of Liberty to The State Historical 
Society, in which she says: 

“I am a great niece of George C. Bingham, his sister 
Amanda Bingham was my Grandmother. I was only 3 years 
old when he died but my Grandmother lived with me several 
years before she died and I remember her saying Uncle George 
never went into Ohio to campaign against Ewing. Grand- 
mother often told me about him.” 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
MISSOURI 


Announcing that The State Historical Society of Missouri 
had nearly twice as many members as any state historical 
society in the United States, Dr. Isidor Loeb ended his term 
as president of the Society and turned the gavel over to G. L. 
Zwick, attorney of St. Joseph, who was elected president for a 
three-year term at the annual meeting of the organization 
held in Columbia on October 17, 1947. 

The largest group of officers and trustees ever to attend 
the annual meeting was in Columbia to attend the special 
sessions, luncheon, and annual meeting. One hundred and 
twenty-five members and friends of the Historical Society 
were guests at the luncheon held at the Daniel Boone Hotel. 

Dr. William J. Petersen, superintendent of The State 
Historical Society of Iowa, was the guest speaker following the 
luncheon. With the use of colored slides, Dr. Petersen, an 
authority on the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, delivered an 
address on ‘‘Steamboating on the Upper Mississippi River,” 
and discussed the social and economic importance of the steam- 
boat from 1817, when the first steamboat docked at St. Louis, 
up to the present time. 

Dr. Isidor Loeb presided at the annual meeting held in 
the Society’s reading room in the university library building. 
Dr. Ralph P. Bieber, of Washington University in St. Louis, 
Israel A. Smith, president of the Reorganized Church of the 
Latter Day Saints of Jesus Christ, of Independence, George 
H. Scruton, Jr., editor of the Sedalia Democrat, and Chester A. 
Bradley, editor of the ‘‘Missouri Notes” column in the Kansas 
City Star, were elected to fill trustee positions vacated during 
the year. 

Louis J. Sieck, president of the Concordia Seminary in 
St. Louis County, was elected sixth vice-president. Officers 
and trustees re-elected were: 

George Robb Ellison of Maryville, Henry C. Chiles of 
Lexington, Rush H. Limbaugh of Cape Girardeau, Henry A. 
Bundschu of Independence, and Ray V. Denslow of Trenton, 
vice-presidents; R. B. Price of Columbia, treasurer; and Frank 
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P. Briggs of Macon, Stephen B. Hunter of Cape Girardeau, 
Waldo P. Johnson of Clinton, E. Lansing Ray of St. Louis, 
Albert L. Reeves, Sr., of Kansas City, E. E. Swain of Kirks- 
ville, R. M. Thomson of St. Charles, and Roy D. Williams of 
Boonville, trustees. 

In his final address to the members, Dr. Loeb pointed out 
some of the achievements of The State Historical Society 
during the past thirty months. The completion and opening of 
the Thomas Hart Benton gallery, which houses the famous 
“The Year of Peril’ series of 1942, the final preparation for 
exhibition of the 1,332 original drawings of cartoons by Daniel 
R. Fitzpatrick of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and completion 
of the plans for the new Bingham gallery for the famous can- 
vases of George Caleb Bingham, have received the Society's 
attention during the period. 

Dr. Loeb also noted the praise which the first volume of 
Ozark Folksongs, the Vance Randolph collection, published as 
the first of four volumes by the Society, received from critics 
all over the country. 


MESSAGES AND PROCLAMATIONS OF THE GOVERNORS OF THE 
STATE OF MISSOURI 


Volume XIII of the Messages and Proclamations of the 
Governors of the State of Missouri has just been received from 
the press. Compiled and edited by Dorothy Penn and Floyd 
C. Shoemaker, this volume is the last, to date, in the official 
documentary series published by The State Historical Society 
of Missouri. 

The previous twelve volumes of the Messages have dealt 
with the official public communications of the governors of 
Missouri from 1820 to 1929, and in a large part have given an 
authentic picture of the history of Missouri for that period, 
which is invaluable to the research student as wellas the 
general public. Official records have been consulted whenever 
they were available and unofficial sources utilized to present a 
compact, chronological picture of the years covered. 

Volume XIII deals with the administration of Governor 
Henry S. Caulfield (1929-1933), giving a portrait of the Gover- 
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nor and a biographical sketch by John F. Holland, and 
the administration of Governor Guy B. Park (1933-1937) with 
its accompanying portrait and biographical sketch by Albert 
M. Clark, judge of the Supreme Court of Missouri. The 
inaugural address, biennial messages, veto messages, special 
messages, and memoranda of proclamations and writs of 
election are given for each governor in turn. 

Copies of the book may be obtained from The State 
Historical Society of Missouri at Columbia for $1.25 in Mis- 
souri, and $1.45 outside of Missouri, postpaid in both cases. 


SANTA-CALI-GON CELEBRATION 


Independence, for the period of September 15-17, became 
transformed into a replica of old Ft. Osage when the city cele- 
brated the 100th anniversary of the time when Independence 
was the “Gateway to the West,’”’ where pioneers outfitted 
themselves before starting over the Santa Fe, California, and 
Oregon trails which took off at that point for the Far West. 
Authentic flavor was added by the appearance of the members 
of the ‘“‘Whisker Club” and the ‘‘Hoop Skirt and Bustle Club,” 
by an encampment of pseudo old settlers such as Belle Starr, 
Deadwood Dick, and Buffalo Bill, and by the erection of a 
genuine Indian village under the supervision of Chief Be-Be- 
Cay-Can, a pontiff of the Mayan tribe. Twenty-one Indians, 
representing tribes over the country, assembled there demon- 
strating pottery, weaving, and bead work. They performed a 
typical Indian wedding, the ancient pipe ceremony, the adop- 
tion of a white man into the tribe, and a variety of native 
American dances during the course of, the celebration. 

The event, attended by representatives from states as far 
removed as New Mexico, California, and Oregon, opened 
September 15th with a raid of old pioneers, outlaws and In- 
dians, followed by an Indian scout who announced the ap- 
proach of the covered wagons of settlers. Mayor Roger T. 
Sermon made the welcoming address which paved the way for 
the festivities of the ¢énsuing three days—the crowning of a 
queen for each day of the celebration, pie eating, hog calling 
and costume contests, parades of old vehicles, mostly from 
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Ft. Leavenworth, historical tours sponsored by the Jackson 
County Historical Society, a parade of Presidents featuring 
all of the nation’s thirty-two chief executives as portrayed by 
local citizens, a ‘‘Gay Nineties’”’ musicale, and a square dance 
every evening. Crowds estimated at 100,000 people attended 
the celebration and viewed the exhibits installed by many 
of the Independence merchants in their windows, reminiscent 
of the wares advertised in the day of the great trails. An 
outstanding event of the early fall, it was a fitting observance 
of the part played by Independence in the opening up of the 
West. 


“OPERATION SANTA FE” 


Independence has had more than its share of celebrations 
of late. On August 27 the city was host to members of the 
Saddle and Sirloin Club of Kansas City at a reception, pre- 
sided over by Mayor Roger T. Sermon of Independence, in the 
old log courthouse. The occasion was in the nature of a send- 
off for both the Kansas City and Independence clubs to the 
235th Santa Fe Fiesta given annually at Santa Fe, New Mexi- 
co, to commemorate the bloodless reconquest of Santa Fe in 
1692 by Don Diego de Vargas. 


The Kansas Citians arrived in Independence in three 
chartered busses, wearing western garb, and after a reception 
went to the spot where caravans gathered in the traildays and 
near the spring where they watered their horses. George W. 
Rucker gave the address of welcome and Henry A. Bundschu, 
caravan leader, expressed the appreciation of his group for 
the hospitality. 


The following day the caravan group, 137 from Kansas 
City alone, boarded the sixteen-car special train for the five 
day round trip called ‘Operations Santa Fe.” They had 
previously shipped thirty-seven horses to Santa Fe so that 
they might enter the fiesta as a trading group in prairie 
schooners, stage coaches, buckboards and on_ horseback. 
They reported on their return that the Kansas City- Independ- 
ence group had received quite an ovation at the fiesta. 
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THE ST. LOUIS RAILWAY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Sensing the interest of the public in transportation and 
its history, a group of citizens of St. Louis, headed by Dr. 
John P. Roberts, formed a non-profit, educational organiza- 
tion, incorporated May 2, 1946, as the St. Louis Railway 
Historical Society, for the purpose of fostering and promoting 
the study of the history of transportation. A library of ap- 
proximately 5000 volumes has already been assembled and a 
museum begun on an eight acre tract which includes the 
Western Tunnel, Barretts, Missouri. This tunnel, bored in 
1851, is the oldest railroad tunnel west of the Mississippi River. 
Abandoned in 1944 by the Missouri Pacific Lines, it is now 
serving as a storehouse for the larger relics which have al- 
ready been acquired. The first locomotive to arrive was No. 
1015, in use since 1900; a second, dating from 1888 is promised; 
and a wooden derrick wrecker, built in the 1870’s has 
been received as well as nine electric street cars of St. 
Louis, showing various stages of vehicular development, a 
horse car built in 1887, a Sheffield handcar, and numerous 
smaller items such as a collection of early rails and obsolete 
signalling devices. 


The society is looking forward to the erection of an ex- 
hibition building and the establishment of a maintenance fund, 
if possible, by theans of an endowment. Its ultimate purpose 
is, in its own words, ‘‘to aid in the establishment of a general 
Museum of Science and Industry for St. Louis, of which its 
museum may become a section.” 


HISTORICAL MARKER AT CAPE GIRARDEAU 


On October 12, the Associated Committees of Historic 
Cape Girardeau under the chairmanship of B C. Hardesty, 
were responsible for the planting of a cross near the intersec- 
tion of Cape La Croix Creek and Highway 61, a spot where, 
according to Louis Houck, three French missionaries (St. 
Cosme, Montigny, and Davion) planted a cross in 1699. 
The Reverend Thomas J. Murphy blessed the cross at its 
unveiling, President W. W. Parker of State College presided 
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at the ceremonies, and Msgr. H. F. Schuermann of St. Louis 
gave the address in which he payed tribute to the late Mrs. 
D. J. Keller who initiated plans for the erection of the cross. 


This ceremony was one of several events under the aus- 
pices of the project committee, headed by Professor Felix 
Snider. The nine-foot monument on a concrete base, carries 
a bronze plaque commemorating the historic event. 


ACTIVITIES OF COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Boonslick Historical Society held its quarterly 
meeting October 26, in the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
New Franklin. Dean E. P. Puckett, professor of economics 
at Central College, Fayette, gave a history of the pioneer 
town of Franklin, estimating its population to have been 
around 3,000 before it was destroyed by successive floods 
from 1826 to 1844. Dean Puckett had secured his information 
from issues of the newspaper formerly published in Franklin, 
the Missouri Intelligencer and Boon’s Lick Advertiser, copies of 
which are now preserved in the files of The State Historical 
Society of Missouri at Columbia. 

The Clay County Historical Society met in Liberty, 
November 11, to hear an address by H. B. Early, assistant 
treasurer of William Jewell College, on stamp collecting. Mrs. 
Ethel Withers, curator of the Littlke Museum, gave a report 
listing many new gifts to the museum. One of the most in- 
teresting displays there, according to Mrs. Withers, is the 
Indian bead work presented by the Indians to Major John 
Dougherty, Indian agent from 1820 to 1837. 


The Historical Association of Greater St. Louis held its 
first meeting of the 1947-1948 season in Brown Hall, Washing- 
ton University, October 31. Professor Car! Schnekder spoke on 
the subject of ‘‘“Some European Observations.” 


The Phelps County Historical Society has indeed a justi- 
fication for its existence in an outline of its work of the past 
year as sent in by Clair V. Mann of Rolla. He lists first the 
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completion of a five-volume Source Materials History of the 
Frisco Railroad, which comprise Volumes 16-20 of the bound 
series of Archives of History, Phelps County, Missouri. Work 
is also under way on a comprehensive genealogy and story 
of the Harrison family including their relative the Duncans 
and Hawkins, and the Dun family, who largely financed 
the Maramec Iron Works. In connection with the latter 
story Dr. Mann visited the old Dun farms near Columbus 
and London, Ohio, securing data from family graves, wills, 
and personal letters. Lastly, Dr. Mann lists his week’s sojourn 
in the Rolla cemetery where he made a record of more than 
3,000 individual tombstones. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


On September 28, Children’s Mercy Hospital of Kansas 
City observed the fiftieth anniversary of its founding with a 
program honoring the achievements of two sisters, Dr. 
Katherine Richardson and Dr. Alice Graham, through whose 
efforts the hospital became a reality. A bronze plaque was 
dedicated to their memory. 


The Boatmen’s National Bank of St. Louis, the oldest 
bank west of the Mississippi River, marked its 100th anni- 
versary on October 18th. Formal observance of the occasion 
will await the completion of the modernization program of the 
bank building begun in 1946. 


On October 26, 327 churches and missions of the Catholic 
Archdiocese of St. Louis celebrated the centennial of its 
establishment by Pope Pius IX in 1847. Solemn high mass was 
celebrated by the Most Reverend Joseph E. Ritter, Arch- 
bishop of St. Louis, in the morning, Msgr. Nicholas W. Brink- 
man, rector of the cathedral, preaching the sermon. Con- 
secration services were held in the afternoon at which the his- 
tory of the archdiocese was traced by the Reverend Frederic 
C. Eckhoff, pastor of Immaculate Conception parish, Dar- 
denne, and in the evening, services were held at each of the 327 
churches and missions within the archdiocese. 
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The Louisville, Missouri, Christian Church celebrated the 
centennial of the erection of its church building on September 
28 with an all-day meeting and basket supper. The group was 
addressed by Dr. Harley Smith, president of William Woods 
College, the Reverend James Tilsley, state secretary of the 
Diciples of Christ, and John McFarland, Kansas City attorney, 
who read the church history. 


Atchison County set aside one day of its very successful 
fall fair, September 17-20, for a celebration of the county’s 
centennial. On September 18 a colorful parade was held in the 
afternoon and a historical pageant in the evening, featuring a 
narrative of the history of the county accompanied by living 
pictures displaying costumes, some of which were 100 years 
old. The Reverend and Mrs. C. S. Peacocke and Mayor H. P. 
Savage collaborated in writing the pageant. 


The Old Brick Christian Church in the community west 
and north of Albany, Missouri, celebrated its 100th anni- 
versary on September 7. In 1847, Elder Hiram Warner, a 
preacher from Kentucky, organized the church with fourteen 
members and it is still serving the community in which it 
stands. The program was under the direction of Mrs. Lizzie 
Walker of Gentry and the centennial devotional service was 
given by the Reverend George W. Manning of Albany. 


The 138th anniversary of the organization of St. Louis as a 
town was observed by that city from October 18 to 25. Ex- 
hibitions, displayed by civic agencies and various depart- 
ments of the city, were greatly enlarged over those of last 
year’s celebration. 


NOTES 


The St. Louis Philharmonic Orchestra has the distinction 
of being the second oldest symphony orchestra in America. 
Organized in 1860, it is also the oldest musical organization in 
St. Louis. In its eighty-eighth season, beginning in October, 
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1947, it enters upon its second year under the direction of 
Stanley Chapple. 


Dr. Carl Ferdinand Cori, Washington University bio- 
chemist, and his wife, Dr. Gerty Theresa Cori, are the recipi- 
ents of the Nobel Prize in medicine, it was announced October 
23. The prize, awarded them for their research discoveries 
explaining the process by which starch is converted into sugar 
in the body, is to be shared with Dr. B. A. Houssay of Buenos 
Aires who discovered the significance of the hormone produced 
by the frontal lobe of the pituitary gland. 


Through the generosity of the late E. T. Behrens of Bun- 
ker Hill Ranch Resort, the Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion is the recipient of a 2,080 acre recreational area in Shannon 
County. Given as a means of promoting the general welfare of 
teachers, in Mr. Behren’s opinion, this vast ranch, located on 
Jack’s Fork of the Current River, is equipped with eight cot- 
tages, a workshop, and central dining hall. Mr. Behrens had 
long been associated with the labor movement in this country 
and at one time (1904) ran for governor of Missouri on the 
Socialist ticket. The State Teachers’ Association has an- 
nounced that it will begin to operate the resort October 1, 
1948. ? 


The first all-steel bridge in the world was built across the 
Missouri River at Glasgow in 1879, according to an article 
by Chester A. Bradley in the Kansas City Star of November 6. 
A. T. Hay of Burlington, Iowa, had developed a new steel alloy 
about the time the erection of this bridge was under considera- 
tion.and in view of the fact that other bridge materials had 
not proven satisfactory, and that the use of steel was recom- 
mended by a committee of expert engineers, the Alton Railroad 
decided to take a chance on it. The bridge justified the faith 
of its backers for it served adequately until 1899 when heavier 
weights and increased speeds of modern railroads necessitated 
a new bridge. 
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The “crossroads of the nation’’ is the appellation given 
the intersection of Linwood Boulevard and Troost Avenue, by 
the residents of that area at least. An article by Henry Van 
Brunt in the Kansas City Star of November 2, 1947, describes 
the early history of that part of the country when the Reverend 
James Porter, newly arrived from Tennessee in 1834, acquired 
a farm of 365 acres and had his hay field on the spot where 
the Jones Store Company is now planning to erect a modern 
department store. Other early settlers were Abijah Withers, 
of distinguished Virginia stock, and bluff Dr. Benoist Troost. 
They and their numerous progeny ‘built fine homes in the 
neighborhood, only a few of which are still standing. 


An article by E. B. Garnett, in the Kansas City Star of 
September 28, relates the history of the Kansas City Southern 
Railroad from the time that it was just a dream of Arthur E. 
Stilwell’s to the present day when the Chamber of Commerce 
is planning to celebrate the road’s fiftieth anniversary with a 
special trade trip to the Gulf of Mexico. 


Cole County’s four court houses is the subject of an article 
by Mrs. Margaret Morris Pinet in the Jefferson City News and 
Tribune of September 28. The first was really the home of 
John Inglish where the three judges sat for court, but the 
first one built for the purpose was in 1826 in the town of 
Marion. With the removal of the county seat to Jefferson 
City in 1829, a new court house was necessary, so one was 
completed there ten years later. A third was built in 1896 and 
when it was almost completely destroyed by fire in 1918 the 
present one was rebuilt on the same site. 


Robert S. Withers of Liberty is the author of a series of 
historical articles which have appeared in The Liberty Advance 
for August 11, October 6, and November 3, and the Liberty 
Tribune for September 11. The titles of the articles are 
“Humble Ash Hopper Occupied Place of Honor in Pioneer 
Days,” ‘‘Ice and Spring Houses Used by Pioneers in Preserv- 
ing Food, Drink,” ‘‘Neighborhood Beef Clubs Popular in 
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Clay Co. after Civil War Times,” and “Making of Charcoal 
Was an Important Industry in Early Life of Clay County.” 


Number 3 in the series of leaflets issued by the Lexington 
Chamber of Commerce entitled ‘‘Visit Lexington, Missouri’s 
Historic City,” gives a graphic picture of the battle of Lexing- 
ton, September 11-20, 1861, when Colonel James A. Mulligan 
and his Federal troops ably defended Masonic College on a 
hill northeast of the town but were finally forced to surrender 
to Major General Sterling Price and the Confederates. The 
historic battlefield still stands very much as it did in that 
day with its breastworks undisturbed. 


L. M. Birkhead, former Methodist pastor in St. Louis, 
then Unitarian pastor in Kansas City, and now the militant 
leader of the Friends of Democracy movement, is the subject 
of an article in the Kancas City Star of August 19th. Always 
unorthodox in his views, he named among his friends the 
equally unorthodox H. L. Mencken and Sinclair Lewis for 
whom he served as technical adviser in the writing of the 
novel Elmer Gantry. 


The Missouri- Historical Society met October 31 in the 
Jefferson Memorial in St. Louis, to hear Miss: Ruth Ferris 
speak on “Reporting the River with Commodore Rollingpin.”’ 
The meeting was followed by an informal reception. 


Henry A. Bundschu was recently elected president of the 
Kansas City Museum. Other officers elected at the same time 
were Howard H. Peters, John B. Pew, and Clarence Shepard, 
vice-presidents; John W. Hoffman, secretary; and Francis A. 
Wright, treasurer. 


The 430th anniversary of the Protestant Reformation, 
which began with Martin Luther’s attack on certain Catholic 
practices in 1517, was celebrated in Kiel Auditorium in St. 
Louis, October 26, by 400 Protestant churches of fifteen de- 
nominations. Sponsored by the Metropolitan Church Federa- 
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tion, this was the third such mass Reformation Day celebra- 
tion held in St. Louis. It was estimated that 11,000 persons, 
both white and colored, took part in the ceremonies. 


One hundred and thirteen old ‘‘grads’’ and former students 
of old Stanberry Normal founded in 1881, attended the first 
annual homecoming of the School, held September 28, under 
the auspices of the Stanberry Lion’s Club. The principal 
speaker on the program was Circuit Judge Sam Wilcox of 
St. Joseph. 


George H. Beasley, president and owner of the old Colum- 
bia Normal College, and Mrs. Beasley, who served for a num- 
ber of years as dean of women at the academy, were honored 
at a reunion of over 100 graduates on Sunday, September 
28th in Columbia. The academy was established in 1895. 


Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary of The State Historical 
Society of Missouri, was the speaker at a luncheon of the 
American Association for State and Local History, in Glen- 
wood Springs, Colorado, September 5. Mr. Shoemaker spoke 
on ‘Methods of Increasing Support of State and Local 
History.” 


Mr. Shoemaker was also the guest speaker at the 
Founder’s Day banquet, October 31, held in connection with 
the celebration by the Kirksville State Teachers’ College of 
the eightieth anniversary of its founding. The subject of his 
address was ‘‘Popularizing State and Local History.” 


Dr. William Francis English, director of the Western 
Manuscript Collection of the University of Missouri, read a 
paper at the meeting of the Society of American Archivists at 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado, on September 4, entitled ‘‘Plan- 
ning and Building a Manuscript Collection in Missouri.” 


An obituary in the July issue of the Review gave the date 
of the birth of Dr. Ludwig Fuerbringer as March 29, 1869. 
The correct date is March 29, 1864. 
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HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


History and Bibliography of American Newspapers 1690- 
1820. By Clarence S. Brigham. (Worcester, Mass.: American 
Antiquarian Society, 1947. 2 volumes, 1058 pp.) This monu- 
mental work which took thirty years to compile and required 
examination of newspaper files in 510 libraries and the collec- 
tions of 125 private owners in twenty-nine states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, is an invaluable new aid to the historian 
and student of research. Dealing only with newspapers 
printed before 1820, it lists these early papers alphabetically, 
gives a short paragraph on each concerning publisher and his- 
tory, and tells where files of each may be found. Suggested by 
the words of William MacDonald, at one time professor of 
history at Brown University, that “I have come to believe 
that neither our political not our, social ‘development can be 
truly set forth until the wealth of data hidden in newspapers 
and magazines has been opened up and made available,”’ the 
author has added a chapter to research which may well cause 
the re-writing of some of our history in the light of new ma- 
terial unearthed. 


Journalism in the United States. By Robert W. Jones. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1947. 728 pp.) 
Boston was the’cradle of American journalism for it was 
there that the first newspaper, the News-Letter, came into ex- 
istence in 1704. The first paper west of the Mississippi, the 
Missouri Gazette, was founded in St. Louis a little over a 
century later, a century filled with importance for the news- 
paper industry for from lowly beginnings when journalists 
were allowed no freedom of expression*and were regarded as 
irresponsible gossips, the newspapers rapidly gained in im- 
portance and by 1836 were taking leading parts in political 
campaigns. Cartoons, advertisements, syndicated articles and 
finally wirephotos were added and news coverage increased 
through the pony express, carrier pigeons, the railroads, tele- 
graph and‘cable. The Kansas City Star is rated by the author 
as one of the six best newspapers in the country and the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch as one of the twelve best. Likewise are 
their former editors, William Rockhill Nelson and Joseph 
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Pulitizer, listed as among the great American editors. Mis- 
souri’s school of journalism is given credit for being a pioneer 
in the field of education in journalism and her first journalism 
dean, Walter Williams, as having written the first textbook 
for journalism students in 1911. Journalism in the United 
States is really a history of the United States as well as of 
journalism, for the newspapers have become such important 
molders of public opinion that in writing their story, important 
political, governmental and social issues must be discussed too. 


Across the Wide Missouri. By Bernard DeVoto. Illus- 
strated with Paintings by Alfred Jacob Miller, Charles Bod- 
mer and George Catlin. With an Account of the Discovery 
of the Miller Collection by Mae Reed Porter. (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1947. 468 pp.) A double treat is in 
store for the reader of this latest volume of DeVoto’s for in 
addition to a text so beautifully written in parts as to be al- 
most poetry and a store of knowledge which makes the past 
live again vividly and entertainingly are the eighty-one illus- 
trations, sixty-eight of which are copies of original water 
colors by Alfred Jacob Miller, a young Baltimore artist, 
painted in 1837-1838 when he accompanied William Drum- 
mond Stewart on a hunting expedition to the West. 

These paintings, discovered in a Baltimore museum by 
Mrs. Clyde Porter of Kansas City and brought to the attention 
of the public through her efforts, add immensely to the value 
and enjoyment of the book. One is inclined to feel that they 
are worthy of more emphasis in themselves, however, for beside 
their beauty as paintings and their value in picturing life as it 
really was in the Far West, they have the distinction of being 
the first sketches ever made, it is claimed, of the picturesque 
mountain men and the West beyond the Rockies. The ten 
pictures by Bodmer, the Swiss artist, and the three by Cat- 
lin which are also included, while of an earlier date, are of 
places and people in the Plains rather than in the Far West. 

The text itself covers the heyday of the fur trade in the 
West, 1832-1838, and while an attempt is made to tie in with 
the illustrations by using Stewart’s journey as a unifying 
device, the story becomes a trifle confused and over-full of ac- 
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counts of the various expeditions of the rival fur companies, 
different adventurous individuals such as Prince Maximilian 
of Wied-Neuwied, Nathaniel Wyatt, and Captain Benjamin 
Bonneville, and proselyting journeys of the missionaries Jason 
Lee and Marcus Whitman. However the author’s incompar- 
able style and his central theme of illuminating the elements 
which have made our country ‘“‘burst at the seams’”’ and find 
new worlds to explore give continuity and flavor to the nar- 
rative. 


Picture Maker of the Old West William H. Jackson. 
By Clarence S. Jackson. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1947. 308 pp.) Hundreds of early but unbelievably clear 
photographs of the West’s scenic beauty, sketches by the 
artist, William H. Jackson, and a running text made up largely 
of excerpts from diaries and notebooks kept by Jackson during 
the years 1866-1890, combine with the excellent paper, print 
and maps on the end-papers to produce a book that one fairly 
“itches” to pick up and brouse through. Jackson traveled 
the West first as a bullwacker in search of his fortune and later 
as photographer for the famous Hayden Government Survey. 
For a quarter of a century his two loves, the West and photog- 
raphy, then in its infancy, worked so well to-gether that they 
excluded practically everything else from his life. The first 
to photograph Holy Cross mountain, the mysterious cliff 
dwellings of the Mesa Verde, and many other places, he well 
deserved his later title of “picture maker of the old West.” 
It was quite largely due to his pictorial record of Yellowstone 
that Congress created it a national park. 


The Big Sky. By A. B. Guthrie, Jr. (New York: William 
Sloane Associates, 1947. 386 pp.) ‘‘What did a man want as 
long as he had marrowbones and hump ribs and a fire to keep 
him warm and a free country to move around in? It took some- 
thing to beat a place where you could kill a buffalo every day 
and not half try and take just the best of it and leave the rest 
to the wolves. What more could anyone want, unless maybe 
it was a good squaw to keep camp and to lie with him at 
night?” This was the philosophy of the mountain men as 
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vividly portrayed in this interesting story of the West in the 
1830’s. Shipping from St. Louis up the Missouri as a stripling 
runaway from Kentucky, Boone Caudill finds his element in 
the almost virgin West and a deep inner satisfaction in his 
union with the Indian Blackfoot girl, Teal Eye, who “‘left a 
man free.’’ But wheels rolling over the passes carrying green- 
horns, and women and children too, with their plows to settle 
in Oregon were rapidly spoiling the country, according to the 
mountain men as the story ends. That they had brought it on 
themselves as the result of their invaluable knowledge of the 
country and the Indians, they would have been the last to 
admit. They broke the trail; the settler followed where they 
had gone before. 


South of Forty From the Mississippi to the Rio Grande A 
Bibliography. By Jesse L. Rader. (Norman, Okla.: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1947. 336 pp.) Such an extensive biblio- 
graphy of the American Southwest will undoubtedly be greeted 
with enthusiasm by scholars for its 4000 individual titles, 
covering the period from the beginning of exploration to July 1, 
1939, is alphabetized, numbered, and well indexed. In area 
it comprises approximately the southern portion of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase and in scope it is boundless, seemingly, taking in 
French and Spanish explorations, migrations of Indian tribes, 
journals and diaries, eyewitness accounts of battles, and stories 
which make up what we know as history. 


Persons and Events. By Ludwig Ernest Fuerbringer. 
(St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1947. 274 pp.) 
Pleasantly reminiscent and interestingly spiced with anecdotes 
about the earlier personages of the Lutheran Church, the au- 
thor devotes a short chapter to each of a number of important 
men who were the backbone of the Lutheran faith in this 
country. Nor does he neglect to give full credit to the wives of 
a few of these men whom he calls “unforgettable mothers in 
Israel.” Stories of bygone church celebrations, early synodical 
conventions and St. Louis during the last sixty years are in- 
valuable to the historian since they come from the pen of an 
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authority on Lutheran history who for fifty-two years was a 
member of the faculty of Concordia Seminary. 


History of the University of Missouri School of Mines and 
Metallurgy 1871-1946. By Clarence N. Roberts. ([Rolla, 
Mo.,] 1946. 120 pp.) Founded to fill the need for men trained 
in the physical sciences the school has steadily developed, 
with the exception of one brief period, from the time of its 
founding in 1871 with one small building and a student body of 
twenty-eight, up to the present day, with notable accelerations 
in 1888 and 1920 when the curriculum was expanded. This 
anniversary volume contains good clear photographs of dis- 
tinguished alumni, the present dean, Curtis Laws Wilson, 
and views of the campus. A concluding chapter on Dean 
Wilson and the school as it is today gives the reader a picture 
of a progressive and developing institution. 


Missouri Heart of the Nation. [By Scruggs-Vandervoort- 
Barney. (St. Louis: 1947.] 62 pp.) The Scruggs-Vandervoort- 
Barney art project launched in June, 1946, had the dual 
purpose of depicting the pride of Missouri in its way-of-life 
and of advertising a commercial enterprise which had de- 
veloped with the state. Five of the artists chosen to make this 
pictorial record’ were Missourians, the other nine, men of 
national distinction. Each was allowed to choose his own milieu 
and the result was a very gratifying exhibit at the Nelson 
Gallery of Art from September 28 to October 15, and an equally 
gratifying and beautiful booklet describing it with twelve of 
the reproductions given in color. Charles van Ravenswaay’s 
short, spicy introduction in this booklet combined with the 
description accompanying each picture gives one a quick 
survey of Missouri, its industries, its cities, its distinctive 
characters such as ‘‘Uncle Paul’ and the “Old Farm Hand,” 
its farms, and its gently rolling Ozarks. Also included are 
pictures of the artists, each with a short accompanying sketch. 


So Young, So Fair. By Elizabeth Seifert. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company, 1947. 273 pp.) Another of the 
author’s ‘“‘doctor”’ novels, this book records in a very readable 
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fashion the post World War II problems of a returned Service- 
woman, the ‘‘young and fair’’ Rosalind Scott, who fears that 
the war has not changed her family or the suburb of Sheraton 
a tittle, while they in turn are afraid that it has radically 
changed her. The twoelements are brought to a better under- 
standing of each other through the unfortunate love affair of 
Rosalind for Link and her subsequent return to a happy real 
love with Dr. Flick Greve. 


Strange Customs of the Ozark Hillybilly. By G. H. Pipes. 
(New York: The Hobson Book Press, 1947. 44 pp.) Skillfully 
woven in with the slight thread of a story, are dozens of cus- 
toms and superstitions of the hillbillies, many of which touch 
a cord of memory as not being confined to the hills alone. 
“Grandma’s dying”’ provides an excellent opportunity to view 
the Gooch family at its superstitious best. 


OBITUARIES 


Max Asotsky: Born in New York City, N. Y., Mar. 19, 
1890; died in Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 30, 1947. A pharmacist 
and a lawyer, he was a representative from Jackson County in 
the General Assembly of Missouri from 1923 to 1941, serving 
for many years as chairman of the committee on public health. 
He had been a member of the State Historical Society for 
sixteen years. 


JoHN Wa.Lpo ConNAWAyY: Born in Stockton, Mo., 
Nov. 18, 1859; died in Columbia, Mo., Oct. 4, 1947. Receiving 
his D.V.S. degree from Chicago Veterinary College and an 
M. D. from Missouri University in 1891, he joined the faculty 
of the university in 1887 as assistant veterinarian, remaining 
there as head of the veterinary department from 1891 until 
his retirement in 1937. During this time he made extensive 
investigations in the diagnosis and treatment of Bang’s 
disease in cattle, in hog cholera, and in tracing the cause of 
Texas fever to ticks. He helped organize the United States 
Livestock Sanitary Association, becoming president of it in 
1931. He had been a member of The State Historical Society 
since 1937. 
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REVEREND Dr. Harry S. DE VorE: Born in Johnstown, 
Pa., July 27, 1891; died in St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 14, 1947. The 
president of Central College at Fayette since 1942, he was a 
graduate of Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, 
receiving a B. A. degree in 1918 and a B. D. degree, in 1921. 
He attended the Chicago Theological Seminary, was awarded 
an honorary D. D. degree in 1932 by Southwestern University, 
Georgetown, Texas, and an LL.D. in 1944 by McMurry Col- 
lege, Albilene, Texas. He was for a time on the editorial staff 
of the Dallas Times Herald and was at different periods editor 
and business manager of the Southwest Advocate, a publication 
of the Methodist church. For three years superintendent of 
the North Texas Methodist Conference, he had been a member 
of the Commission on World Service and Finance of the Unified 
Methodist church since 1940. He was a member of The State 
Historical Society of Missouri. 


WALTER C. Goopson: Born in New Cambria, Mo., 
April 25, 1878; died in Macon, Mo., Sept. 27, 1947. Educated 
at Chillicothe Normal College and the University of Missouri, 
he was for two terms (1913-1921) senator from the ninth dis- 
trict, president pro-tem of the senate in 1919, and governor for 
the month of August, 1920, in the absence from the state of the 
Governor and Lieutenant-Governor. A lawyer and a promi- 
nent Baptist layman, he held throughout his life, numerous 
positions of importance on Baptist boards and committees. He 
was a member of the American and Missouri Bar associations 
and of The State Historical Society of Missouri. 


ARTHUR MastTick Hype: Born in Princeton, Mo., July 12, 
1877; died in New York City, N. Y., Oct. 17, 1947. Governor 
of Missouri from 1921 to 1925, he attended the academy at 
Oberlin, Ohio, received his A. B. degree from the University 
of Michigan in 1899, an LL.D. from the same institution in 
1929, and an LL.B. degree from the University of Iowa in 
1900, being admitted to the bar in the same year. He also was 
awarded LL.D. degrees by Central Wesleyan College, Park 
College, and Drury College. Beginning his political career as 
mayor of Princeton (1908-1910), his achievements as governor 
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were his rural school reforms and his roadbuilding program. 
Appointed secretary of agriculture by President Hoover, he 
served from 1929-1933, during which time he was also chair- 
man of the National Drouth Relief Committee. He was a 
thirty-third degree Mason. 


Mrs. BERNICE MoORRISON-FULLER: Born in St. Louis 
Mo., [1857]; died in St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 4, 1947. At the age 
of seventeen she established the Morrison Observatory at 
Glasgow which later was given to Central College and is now 
located at Fayette, Missouri. She was an ardent advocate of 
woman’s suffrage and was the author of a number of historical 
articles published in Glimpses of the Past, a publication of the 
Missouri Historical Society. She had been a member of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri since 1937. 


Mrs. LuELLA St. CLAIR Moss: Born in Virden III, 
June 25, 1865; died in Columbia, Mo., Aug. 18, 1947. President 
of Christian College at Columbia, Missouri, 1893-1903 and 
1909-1920, and of Hamilton College, Lexington, Kentucky, 
1903-1909, she became president-emeritus of Christian College 
in 1920. A graduate of Hamilton College, she studied at the 
University of California, Tulane University, New Orleans, 
and the University of Missouri and in 1937 was awarded an 
LL.D. by Culver-Stockton College at Canton, Missouri. She 
was president of the Missouri League of Women Voters, 
1925-1927, of the Missouri Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
1929-1931, and the first woman president of the Missouri 
Library Commission, 1935. She had the honor of being one of 
three state women to have her name inscribed on a national 
roll of honor at the headquarters of the League of Women 
Voters in Washington, D. C. and was one of fifty-five Missouri 
women whose names were inscribed on a roll of honor at 
Jefferson City. 


JosEPH KNEFFER TAussIG: Born in Dresden, Germany, 
August. 30, 1877; died in Bethesda, Md., Oct. 29, 1947. 
Educated at the United States Naval Academy where he 
received a B. S. Degree in 1899, and a graduate of the Naval 
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War College in 1920, he was a veteran of many wars. In July, 
1931, he was made rear-admiral, from 1933-1936 he was assist- 
ant chief of naval operations, and from 1938-1941 command- 
ant of the 5th Naval District and Naval Operating Base at 
Norfolk, Virginia. In September, 1941, he was made vice- 
admiral and was retired but was recalled to active duty in 
June, 1943, when he became the senior member of the Naval 
Clemency and Prison Inspection Board. He had received the 
Distinguished Service Medal (United States), the Sampson 
Medal (Spanish-American), the Life Saving Medal of Honor, 
and the Order of St. Michael and Saint George (England). 


WILLIAM VOLKER: Born near Hanover, Germany, April 
1, 1859; died in Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 4, 1947. Coming to 
Chicago with his parents at the age of twelve, he had a few 
years schooling including five months in a business college, 
before securing a job with a picture frame company. In 
1882 he established his own picture frame business in Kansas 
City, later expanding it to include the whole field of household 
furnishings and window shades. His ventures prospered so 
well that he was able to spend the last half of his life in chari- 
table and civic activities. He was a member of the board 
of pardon and paroles of Kansas City, 1909-1911, and was for 
fourteen years’a member of the school board where he was 
responsible for many improvements. His philanthropies could 
never be accurately measured because of his wish for anony- 
mity, but a list of the more prominent ones include the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City for whose establishment and growth he 
was responsible more than any other one man; the Research 
hospital which was his beneficiary to the amount of over a 
million dollars; the Helping Hand Institute; the state of Mis- 
souri in its road building program; and the Wheatly Provident 
hospital for Negroes to which he gave $65,000 in 1925. In 
order that the good which he was doing would not be discon- 
tinued at his death, he incorporated, in December, 1932, the 
William Volker Charities, Inc., under the permanent super- 
vision of a board of three directors. By means of trust funds 
the “first citizen of Kansas City” will continue to do good for 
many a year. 
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JosEru P. Vorst: Born in Essen, Germany, June 19, 1897; 
died in St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 15, 1947. Educated in the Academy 
at Essen and the Academy of Fine Arts in Berlin, he came to 
St. Louis in 1930 and was soon receiving recognition for his 
scenes in which the Missouri mule was a conspicuous feature. 
Awards from the Chicago and Kansas City art institutes 
followed, as well as one-mar shows in New York, Washington, 
and St. Louis, and assignments to paint murals in the post 
offices of Vandalia, Missouri and Paris, Arkansas. He was 
for a time art instructor in the Academy of Fine Arts, 
St. Louis, and art supervisor in Jefferson College, in the same 
city. 


COLONEL FRANKLIN LANGLEY WHITLEY: Born in St. 
Louis, Mo., June 26, 1884; died in Washington, D. C. Nov. 
6, 1947. A graduate of West Point in 1908, he served in the 
Mexican border trouble of 1916, in World War I, as military 
attache in the Balkans, 1933-1937, and with the military 
goverment in Africa, Italy and France from 1943 until his 
retirement in July, 1945. He was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal, two-citations for gallantry in action, the French 
Legion of Honor, the Croix de Guerre with palm, and seven 
other decorations from European nations. 


WILLIAM DREWIN WIGHT: Born in Halifax, N. S., Can., 
Jan. 22, 1882; died in Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 29, 1947. After 
attending architectural schools in Canada and studying for a 
year in Europe, he came to the United States in 1900 and 
joined the firm of McKim, Mead and White in New York 
City, 1900-1911. In the latter year he came to Kansas City 
where he designed many of the public buildings, the city hall, 
the outside of the county court house, the United States court 
house, St. Joseph and Mercy hospitals, and Swope Memorial. 
He was a member of the American Institute of Architects and 
the Kansas City Art Institute. 
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PIED PIPER TACTICS 


From a letter received August 25th by The State Historical Society, 
from R. W. Edwards, Route 1, Liberty, Missouri, in which he inclosed a 
copy of a song which immigration agents used in the late 1870's in England, 
where Mr. Edwards lived at the time, to attract settlers to Missouri. The 
song is as follows: 


To the West, to the West, 

To the land of the free, 

Where the mighty Missouri 
Rolls down to the sea. 

Where a man is a man 

So long as he’d toil. 

Where the humblest may gather 
The fruits of the soil. 

Where children are blessings 
And he that hath most 

Has help for his labor 

And riches to boast. 

Where the young may excell, 
The aged ones rest, 

Away, far away to the land of the West. 


Chorus 

To the West, to the West, 
To the land of the free, 
Where the mighty Missouri 
Rolls down to the sea. - 


ONE WAY TO KEEP DOWN PRICES 
From The Missourt Republican, St. Louis, December 22, 1884. 


For the social Christmas gatherings this year the ‘‘Cinderella” dances 
for the young people are in high favor . . . “Grasshopper dances” is 
another name given to these winter hops. These, like the “‘Cinderellas,” 
are of an informal but not less enjoyable kind. At some of these parties 
it is intended that the dancers shall dress in character of a kind that will 
not promote extravagance. The costume by rule must be manufactured 
at home. . . . One evening the dress is that of working people and the 
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appliances and tools used in the pursuit of their various occupations is 
carried out, and next follows a ‘‘Dickens”’ party or a “‘Scott” entertainment 
with all the characters chosen from each author’s novels. 


INSULATION IN THE OLD DAYS 
From the St. Louis Republican, January 6, 1876. 


Saturday, the 26th ult., while the prosecuting attorney of Lewis 
county . . . was coming up to Canton from Lagrange in a buggy, accom- 
panied by his wife and child, his wife complained of severe heat on her 
limbs and supposed it was erysipelas, but Mr. S. assured her that it was 
only caused by the cramped condition from holding the child. Soon after this 
the pain was so great that it caused her to scream outright, and upon in- 
vestigation she found her clothes were on fire, and that the flames had 
burnt through three thicknesses and raised a blister nearly six inches in 
length, and had not the fire been discovered at that moment, it would 
probably have resulted in serious if not fatal injury to Mrs. S.... But 
just how the dress took fire is the mysterious part of the affair. 


AN OCCASIONAL NUGGET WOULDN’T BUY THEM NOW 


“Missourians in the Colorado Gold Rush, 1861,” submitted by Dr. Minnie 
M. Brashear, Kirksville, Missouri. 


Mr. Sam Link, who had been a district school teacher in Adair County, 
and who in later years was president of the Baird National Bank (now the 
Citizen’s National Bank) in Kirksville, was married in 1861 to his cousin 
Mary Agnes Link and the two started on their honeymoon in a covered 
wagon, to make their fortune in Colorado. They led along on their slow 
journey a cow tied to the back of the wagon and carried the milk she pro- 
duced for them in a bucket with a tight lid swung from the axle-tree of the 
wagon. Each evening enough butter had formed on top of the milk to 
supply their next day’s needs; and as they were able to gather wild eggs, 
laid by wild duck along river banks, the problem of securing “protective 
foods”’ for their western trek was much simpler than that of their successors, 
the ‘‘Okies.” 

After they had started on their way, a Missourian who feared that the 
young people were not sufficiently prepared for such hazards along the way 
as rattlesnakes and Indian attacks, presented them with a houn’ dog to pro- 
tect the bride. As it was a rather unusual hound, a man whom they met on 
the plains in need of a dog persuaded them to trade it to him for a horse; 
and when they reached their destination a miner in need of a horse offered 
to trade them a log cabin for their spare. So the first home the young couple 
owned cost them nothing. One offer of a trade Mr. Link refused. An 
uninvited guest, an Indian chief, attracted to the bride, offered to trade 
his squaw for her with an Indian pony to boot. 
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As wood was to be had for the cutting and water for the carrying, with 
only candles to buy for lighting, the Links’ expense for utilities was negli- 
gible; and since Mrs. Link could find an occasional gold nugget along the 
creek bed to buy groceries with they were able to bring back to Missouri 
most of the money Mr. Link accumulated. 


SHE WOULD HAVE BEEN IN HER GLORY NOW 
From the St. Louis Republican, January 11, 1875. 


Minnie Leavens, alias Three-Fingered Jack, attired herself in a stylish 
suit of black broadcloth last night and started to attend Looney’s ball. 
She stopped on the way to take a drink in a saloon near the corner of 
Fifth and Wash streets, and Officers Dillon and Costello arrested her. 
She made considerable fuss, but the officers insisted that she had no right 
to wear pants. She will appear in the police court this morning. 


A BIT DARING, BUT A GREAT BODY BUILDER 
From the St. Joseph Daily Gazette, July 3, 1868. 


Croquet.—Our own is not the only city which has strong inclinations 
to games. It is said ‘young men and maidens, old men and children” are 
going wild in Alton over that poor imitation of billiards, termed ‘‘croquet,” 
and clubs are being formed in all parts of the city by the children, the young 
gents and ladies, and we expect soon to hear of a gray-beard club, so badly 
has the infectian taken. Every grass plot is being ruined for a croquet 
ground. In family parties all play, but when you come to mix the sexes 
only those with presentable feet and ankles are found to be ardent admirers 
of the game . . . . but it is good, healthy exercise, and we can but en- 
courage any innocent amusement that induces female exercise out doors. 


POLITENESS, PAR EXCELLENCE 


From the Columbia Missouri Statesman, January 29, 1864. 


Employing Ladies as Clerks—The custom of employing ladies as clerks 
in the public departments is meeting with increased favor. It is said that 
generally speaking they write more correctly than the men, and as they 
receive much smaller salaries, the gain to the Government is considerable. 
But the Washington correspondent of the New York Journal of Commerce 
says the question arises, if their services are really as valuable as those of 
the ordinary clerks, why should they not be equally as well paid. The in- 
nate politeness of the American character if not mere justice should cause 
a change in this method of doing business. 
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HUMOR, 1875 STYLE 
From the St. Louis Republican, January 3, 1875. 


The Missouri river is, from all reports the “healthiest” stream in the 
world for it is the only one that is not confined to its bed. The course it 
shall pursue is one of the things that has not yet been determined. 


IT’S STILL ACCORDING TO WHOM THEY'RE ON 
From The Missouri Republican, St. Louis, December 22, 1884. 


Something at once attractive, novel and unique is presented in the 
shape of fancy silk hosiery. These are woven in English hand looms, first 
being made in thick lace meshes over the tops and finished with an em- 
broidery of needlework in the most artistic designs. Delicate pink and 
blue, gold and salmon shades are represented in these designs and must be 
worn with costumes of precisely the same shades in the ball-room. For 
dinner and house toilets the plain colors in lilac, gray, rose pink and the 
new shades of Spanish brown are introduced. Ribbed black silk hose for 
winter service are made thick and substantial for warmth and comfort. 
They can be stretched like Jersey cloth, and when on give the limbs a very 
shapely and genteel appearance. 


THE WEAKER SEX 
From the Springfield Leader and Press, August 2, 1946. 


Eighty-five years ago today the Battle of Dug Spring was fought. 
At Dug Spring, for the first time, forces of North and South met in actual 
combat in southwest Missouri. 

With the Union forces, acting as a guide, was my Gran’Pap Short, 
whose home was here in Hurley . . . After the battle, Gran’Pap asked for 
leave to visit his family and leave was granted. He reached home before 
dark, had supper with his folks, and just as darkness settled over the valley 
he sat down in the door to rest and visit for awhile. 

Two men on horses rode up to the front gate which was some little 
distance from the house and shouted,‘‘Hello!”” When Gran’Pap answered, 
they asked to be directed to the Union lines—said they had lost their way. 
. . . Gran’Pap, without stopping to think or suspecting any treachery, 
walked quickly to the fence and jumped over. Almost as soon as he hit 
the ground one of the men grabbed him. He reached for his pistol but as 
he did so the second man seized his wrist and tried to twist the pistol out 
of his hand. 

In a fight as one-sided as that, Gran’Pap was soon on his knees, with 
one man on his back trying to choke him and the other one attempting to 
get the gun out of his hand. 

. . . Suddenly the man on his back rolled off, the grip on the pistol 
loosened, and the second man fled down the road. Springing to his feet to 
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see what had happened, there on the ground sprawled out on his face lay 
the man who, a few short minutes before, was trying to choke him, an axe 
sunk almost out of sight between his shoulders. And leaning against the 
fence ready to faint, now that the deed was done, was Granny Short! 

. . . She insisted that Gran’Pap go to the woods to spend the night so 
he wouldn’t be in the house in case the others did come. 

. . . Then Granny, Uncle George [8 years old] and perhaps another 


child or two, dragged the dead man around the house to a straw stack in a 


field close to the house. They took his coat off and some of his other 
garments—clothes were hard to get then—and buried him, temporarily, 
covering him with the straw and cleaning up around so there were no tell 
tale traces. 

+ morning came and so did “the balance of the boys,’”’ 24 or 25 of 
them. 

. . « The gang swarmed in, almost filling the little house. They asked 
questions, demanded to know where her man was, pillaged through the 
bureau drawers and took everything that suited their fancy. All the while, 
as Granny told it, she sassed them! 

Finally the leader, apparently, took a shovel full of live coals from the 
fireplace, turned back the feather bed, ripped open the straw tick and 
dumped the coals in the straw. . . . 

Granny picked up the burning straw tick in her arms, carried it out- 
side and dumped it over the fence into the road. 

That must have seemed an admirable feat even to ruffians of their 
type for the leader said, ‘‘Come on boys, no woman as brave as that 
deserves to have her house burned by us.” 


- DOG DAYS 
From the Carthage Evening Press, September 26, 1947. 


Every time I go to town 

The boys go to kickin’ my dog aroun’. 
I don’t care if he is a houn’ 

They gotta quit kickin’ my dog aroun’. 


Southwest Missouri’s most famous dog is the hound dog, made so by 
the fighting tune of the hills which the fighting men of the Southwest 
Missouri national guard units carried with them as their regimental air to 
the Mexican border disturbances of 1916 and into both world wars. . . 

It was in June, 1916, that the Southwest Missourians adopted the 
hound dog. Mexico was in chaos . . . and war with the Carranza govern- 
ment appeared imminent . . . . the second Missouri Infantry had mobil- 
ized at Camp Clark preparatory to departure for the Rio Grande. 

The hound dog song had long been known in the Ozark hills and Champ 
Clark had further popularized it in his campaign to obtain the Democratic 
presidential nomination in 1912. Col. W. A. Raupp, commanding officer 
of the Second Missouri, decided it would make a regimental air about which 
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fighting esprit could be built and issued the necessary orders. Each morn- 
ing at reveille the band marched down the regimental street blaring out the 
fighting tune; it was heard at every parade at Camp Clark and at Laredo, 
Texas, and a specimen of the Ozark hound dog passed in review with the 
band. The spirit of the regiment formed about the old hill song—a some- 
what belligerent spirit. 

World War I came along a few months after the Second Missouri 
returned from seven months’ border patrol. Again the guardsmen took 
the field. The band blared the defiant air and the hound dog strutted. . . . 

Then came the partial mobilization of 1940 preceding World War II, 
with the 203d the first Missouri regiment to take the field. 

New places heard the Ozark fighting song and stared at the hound 
dog insignia on men’s collars and hats and stencilled on the sides of vehicles. 


WHAT A STATE 


From ‘Missouri Notes” by Chester A. Bradley in the Kansas City Times, 
October 6, 1947. 


Which state has the lowest gasoline tax in the nation? Missouri; 
2 cents a gallon. 

Which state was the first to establish a hospital for the exclusive care 
of cancer patients? Missouri, at Columbia in 1940. 

Where is the first hospital ever erected for exclusive treatment of 
trachoma? In Missouri at Rolla; opened in 1940. 

Where was the first all-steel bridge in the world erected? In Missouri 
at Glasgow in 1879. 

Where was the first university west of the Mississippi established? 
In Missouri: St. Louis University incorporated in 1832. 

Which state west of the Mississippi was first to establish a university? 

Missouri: Class work began at Columbia in 1840. The school was 
founded in 1839. That was the year the town of Kansas (later Kansas 
City) was platted and first lots sold. 

Which state has an historical society with the largest membership in 
the nation? 

Missouri: The State Historical Society of Missouri at Columbia, the 
official historical society of the state. 

The historical society will hold its forty-first annual meeting in 
Columbia on October 17. It was organized by the Missouri Press Associa- 
tion in, 1898 and became the state’s official society that year [1899]. 

Dr. Isidor Loeb of St. Louis, president of the society, was its first 
secretary and has been a trustee of the organization since it was launched. 
He has served the association for forty-nine years without compensation. 

Floyd C. Shoemaker, generally regarded as the top authority on Mis- 
souri history, has been secretary of the society for thirty-two years. He 
joined the staff of the organization in 1910 and is the author of several 
well known books on Missouri. 
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Many prominent Missourians from all sections of the state are among 
members of the society. William Southern, jr., the Independence editor, 
has been a trustee continuously since 1906 and is a former president of the 
society. 


MISSOURI RIVER UNEARTHS RELICS 
From the Kansas City Times, July 24, 1947. 
Boonville, Mo., July 23. 


At the site of the old Cooper’s fort, just above the little town of Peters- 
burg in Howard County, the Missouri River, in the recent flood, scooped 
out great holes in the land and laid bare human skulls, broken bits of Wedge- 
wood china and early American pottery, old lead balls and arrow heads, 
that spoke mutely of the days when the settlers made «desperate stands 
against the Indians. 

Farther down the river the flood waters bit again deeply into the 
land at the site of Old Franklin, once thriving river town that was destroyed 
by successive floods from 1826 to 1844. Bricks from Old Franklin houses 
and more pieces of china were found in the great hole dug out by the river. 

Cooper’s fort was built in 1812 as a protection against Indians incited 
by the British. In 1814, Captain Sarshall Cooper was shot in his home at 
the fort one stormy night as he sat before his fireplace. An Indian had 
removed chinking from between the logs and fired through the aperture. 
Cooper’s body was buried in the stockade, and in 1844 the great river 
food deeply covered the site of the fort and the grave. 

In 1903 the river swept over the land again and left exposed the 
pioneer’s skeleton.e The late Dr. M. S. McGuire of Boonville helped to 
remove the bones to a grave in the Cooper burying ground on a nearby hill. 
And now in 1947 the river has bared more relics of 135 years ago. 


HOW A STREET RAILROAD COMPANY LOST A NICKEL 
From the St. Louis Republican, January 11, 1875. 


As an irritable old gentleman was about’ to climb into a bobtail near 
the corner of Fourth and Pine streets, yesterday evening, the crazy old 
door, instead of sliding open at the jerk of the driver, fell out upon the 
o.g.’s head, knocking his hat down over his eyes and ears, and not even 
affording the satisfaction of breaking the glass. The o.g. did not wait to 
get his hat up so that he could see what it was that hit him, but he just 
stood there and—oh, my! Much has been written and said about the 
villanous bobtail, but all previous efforts to do it justice dwindled into in- 
significance before the apostrophe that came out from under the hat. The 
driver lifted the demoralized hat so as to let the red-hot o.g. get a whiff 
of air, but this piece of courtesy was recognized by some statements deroga- 
tory to the Jehu’s ancestry. The door was lifted into place and the passen- 
gers bit their lips. The o.g. saw this, and wanted to know why the idiots 
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didn’t laugh. They'd laugh if the soulless corporation’s one-horse outrage 
were to tip over and mash a respectable citizen who could do no better than 
to ride on it—he could tell it by their looks. The driver told him to get out 
and talk afterwards, but he knocked the top of his hopeless hat cut into 
something like position and swore that he’d walk to Halifax before he 
would ever again risk his old legs trying to deposit a ticket into the ticket- 
trap of one of the infernal jerkity old bob-tails. 


LIKE SON, LIKE FATHER 


From the Hannibal Courier-Post, April 19, 1947. Excerpts from an article 
by Harrison White. 





. Soin 1839, John M. Clemens gathered up the family, consisting then 
of the mother, five children, and at least one slave-girl Jennie, with the 
remnants of his store, and came to Hannibal, purchasing all of lot one (1) 
block nine (9), which fronted 65% feet on Second Street (Main Street) 
by 142 feet westwardly on Hill Street. The record discloses that the $7000 
paid for this lot was a cash transaction, as there is no mention of a deed 
of trust or other encumberance against it at the time. 

The oldest son Orion, was established in the store, on a part of the 
lot fronting on Main Street; the father attempted to practice law and was a 
justice of the peace, having his office on the Hill Street side of this lot some- 
where between the present Home and the Main Street corner of Hill and 
Main Streets. 

Here in Hannibal things again did not go well. It is said that the prop- 
erties on this lot were “well rented” but that the tenants “did not always 
pay.”’ Orion was more interested in reading than in merchandising. The 
law business was bad. Mr. Paine says that prosperity came laggingly 
enough to the Clemens household. The year 1840 brought hard times; 
in that year Jennie, the slave girl, had to be given up, and that by the 
year 1842 the Clemens “tide of fortune touched low-water-mark; that 
John M. Clemens at age 42 found himself without business, without means, 
and his creditors descending upon him.” 


It was during this troublesome period (1841) that the records show 
the transfer (No. 4 of the abstract) to James Kerr, for the use of creditors, 
and the sale of the property the following year. 


It is related by authority considered reliable, that the home of John M. 
Clemens was sold at sheriff's sale; . . . the cold records of Marion County, 
the most reliable authorities in such matters, do not substantiate this. 

. He neither attempted to hide his property, nor did he evade his 
creditors nor did he go into bankruptcy. True to his genuine character 
and rugged honesty (which he imprinted upon his famous son, who him- 
self labored hard and discharged honest debts)—when the creditors came, 
John M. Clemens offered everything he had, according to Mr. Paine, his 
real estate (this same lot one)—not only this, but his household furniture 
and goods, his silverware down to his knives, forks and spoons, and last 
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but not least, his cow. The creditors, described as ‘‘Saint Louis Mer- 
chants” (among whom was one James Clemens Jr.,) are said not to have 
had the heart to accept more than this lot one (1), and so the conveyance 
was voluntarily made to Mr. Kerr as trustee for the use of the creditors. . . . 


In the darkest year, 1843, the trustee duly advertised lot one (1) 
block nine (9) and on the appointed day offered it for sale. But there was 
no sale! The record says that the bids were “inadequate.” . . . The sale 
was called off. 

Then it was that lot one was subdivided. It was cut up by creditors 
into seven small parcels; three lots each 2114 feet front on Main Street and 
running back 60 feet, and four lots fronting on Hill Street 20% feet in 
width and running northwardly 65}4 feet. Again in October, 1843, the 
sale was readvertised and was duly had, as follows: The seven lots were 
sold to the following persons at the prices named, respectively, beginning 
with the northmost lot on Main Street, coming thence south on Main 
Street and running westwardly on Hill Street: To George C. Haynes, the 
first lot together with the first one fronting on Hill Street, $885.00; to 
William Briggs, second lot, $630.00; to George Wooden, the corner lot, 
$1,415.00; to James Clemens Jr., the second lot fronting on Hill Street— 
the present Home lot—$330.00; the next lot, where the museum now is, 
to William T. Christy, $300.00; and the west parcel, covered by this ab- . 
stract, to Hannah B. Fisher, $360.00. Total $3,920.00. The sale price 
exceeded the amount of the debts. . . . 


MISSOURI HISTORICAL DATA IN MAGAZINES 


The American-German Review, October: ‘‘Gottfried Duden, an Altruist,” 
by Alice H. Finckh, 

Annals of Iowa, October: ‘Indefinite Boundaries Led to Dispute,” [Terri- 
torial boundaries] by Ronald L. Ives. 

Bulletin of the Missouri Historical Society, October: ‘Colonial Saint Louis; 
Part III,” by Charles E. Peterson; ‘‘Annals of the Missouri Historical 
Society,”’ Part I. 

Covered Bridge Topics, September: ‘Two States Are Making Surveys;” . 
“History Under Cover,” reprint from the April, 1942, issue of the 
Missouri Historical Review. 

Indiana Magazine of History, September: ‘Horticultural Humbuggery 
Among the Western Farmers, 1850-1890,” by Earl W. Hayter. 

Journal of American Folklore, April-June: ‘The Collection of Folk Music 
in the Ozarks,”” by Vance Randolph and Frances Emberson; “‘A Bal- 
lad of the New Madrid Earthquake,” by Arthur Palmer Hudson. 

Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society, September: “A Missouri 
Missionary Faces Obstacles. More Extracts from the Diary of Timo- 
thy Hill 1851-1860,” by John B. Hill. 

The Junior Historian of the Texas State Historical Association, September: 
“The Butterfield Stage Line,” by Joanne Whittington. 
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The Kansas Historical Quarterly, August: ‘The Report of the Wyandot 
Exploring Delegation, 1831,’’ edited by J. Orin Oliphant. 

Lincoln Herald, June: ‘‘Mark Twain’s Pension,”’ by R. Gerald McMurty. 

The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, September: “A Neglected Land- 
mark in the History of Ideas,” [The International Congress of Arts 
and Science, St. Louis, 1904] by George Haines IV and Frederick H. 
Jackson; “Zebulon Montgomery Pike’s Lost Papers,” by W. E. 
Hollon. 

The Missouri Archaeologist, April: ‘A Preliminary Survey of Missouri 
Archaeology, Part II, Middle Mississippi and Hopewellian Cultures,”’ 
by Carl H. Chapman. 



































